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THE PAPER SHORTAGE, 


TO OUR READERS.—The shortage of paper has 
obliged us to adopt the policy, already adopted by 
many of our contemporaries, of refusing to allow the 
“Spectator’’ to be ‘‘on sale or return.’ All that 
it is necessary for readers to do is to place a definite 
order at any of the Railway Bookstalls or with their 
Newsagent instead of relying upon casual purchases. 
Should any reader, however, experience difficulty in 
»btaining the “ Spectator,’’ we trust he will at once 
write to ‘ The Manager, ‘ Spectator’ Office, 1 Welling- 
ton Street, Strand, London, W.C. 2.” 


NEWS OF THE WEEK. 
ee 
F our fighting men at sea, on land, and in the air were in any need 
of encouragement to-day, they would find it, in full measure, in 
theletter from the Queen which was published in the Press on Tuesday. 
“T send this message to tell every man how much we, the women of 
the British Empire at home, watch and pray for you during the long 
hours of these days of stress and endurance. Our pride in you is 
immeasurable, our hope unbounded, our trust absolute. . . . You 
are offering your all. You hold back nothing, and day by day you 
show a love so great that no man can have greater.” The men are 
offering their all—and the women are giving the lives they hold most 
lear. The Queen’s message from British wives and mothers is 
tholly admirable in its unaffected sincerity. Its conclusion 
‘xpresses, in six words, the pledge and motto of all home-stayers— 
“We too will do our best.” 


—_———— 
—_— 














There was fierce fighting in the Amiens sector in the middle of 
‘ast week, but the enemy has struck his heaviest blows against 
the Franco-British front in Flanders. East of Amiens on Wed- 
aesday week the Germans had attacked in great force, especially 
on the four-mile front between the roads to St. Quentin and to 
Roye, and compelled us to retire from Villers-Bretonneux, while 
the French lost Hangard, another village on the low plateau that 
bars the way to Amiens. The same night English and Australian 
troops made an irresistible counter-attack and recaptured Villers- 
Bretonneux, with six hundred Germans, the remnants of the 
garrison. The French on Thursday week retook Hangard, but lost 
it again. Resuming the attack on Friday week, the Allied troops, 
whose lines join near this point, succeeded after a bitter conflict 
in reoccupying the western part of the village, which had changed 
hands twice in the course of the day. The enemy made seven 
separate attacks in the hope of recovering Hangard Wood, but 
failed every time. We took nine hundred prisoners, and our line 
by the night of Friday week was substantially the same as it had 
been on the previous Wednesday morning. 


It may be that the enemy’s effort south of the Somme was designed 
&s a diversion. He may, on the other hand, wish to deliver his 
sledge-hammer strokes alternately in the two salients. At any rate, 
on Thursday week he developed a new attack in still greater force 
on the Allied line south of Ypres. Employing nine divisions on a 
front of ten miles from the north of Bailleul to the canal east of 


well as Kemmel Hill, which rises between them to a height of 
four hundred and fifty feet and gives a view over the plain west 
of Ypres. The French battalions holding the hill were surrounded, 
but fought to the end rather than yield. 


The tactical importance of Kemmel Hill is evident, but the 
mere possession of the hill by the enemy is not in itself decisive. 
It seems, indeed, that the hilltop is deluged with shells from the 
Allied batteries and with bombs and bullets from our aeroplanes, 
so that the Germans cannot occupy it. Our lines to the east of 
Ypres were drawn back still closer to the ruins on Saturday last, in 
consequence of the advance made by the enemy along the canal by 
St. Eloi; but the positions which we now hold are much the same 
as those which the enemy twice failed to take in the first year of the 
war. The question is whether he can develop the success which he 
gained at Kemmel by occupying the low hills to the north-west, 
from the Scherpenberg and Mont Rouge to the Mont des Cats. 
Until he has won these hills, he cannot progress, 


The enemy made his first attempt to push beyond Kemmel on 
Friday week. He attacked with great determination on a six-mile 
front from Locre, at the foot of Mont Rouge, past the Scherpenberg 
and La Clytte, to the canal. He was firmly held in the centre 
throughout the day. On the flanks he made some progress at first, 
taking Locre on his left at the fourth attack, and pressing hard on 
Voormezeele, close to St. Eloi, on his right. But in the evening the 
French by a dashing counter-attack flung the Germans out of Locre, 
while our men held firm in Voormezeele and in Ridge Wood to the 
south-west, where they took hundreds of prisoners. The whole line 
remained intact at the end of a terrible day. Last Saturday the 
Germans by a local attack captured Voormezeele, but were promptly 
driven out, and they failed again last Sunday. 


On Monday the enemy made a second attempt on a still greater 
scale. He attacked on the ten-mile front from Meteren, west of 
Bailleul, to Voormezeele, employing no fewer than thirteen divisions. 
Sir Douglas Haig entrusted the defence of our line to three divisions, 
the 25th, 49th, and 21st, and our French Allies holding the Scherpen- 
berg and Mont Rouge probably used twodivisions. One hundred and 
thirty thousand Germans were thus faced by fifty thousand Allied 
troops. Despite the great disparity in numbers, the defenders 
proved equal to the task. The enemy made a “ constant succession 
of determined attacks in great force,’ but at the end of the day he 
had gained nothing. In the morning his troops penetrated once 
more into Locre, but by the evening they were all driven out by 
the French. Elsewhere the attacks had not even a fleeting success, 
To the north of Ypres the enemy made a simultaneous attack on the 
Belgians near Langemarck, but there also he failed. The Belgians 
are fighting superbly. 


It is difficult for the civilian to realize that the few curt lines of 
Sir Douglas Haig’s despatch of Monday night described what in 
other wars would have been a very great battle and a very great 
victory. The mere statement that the Germans made an attack 
and were repulsed at all points conveys little to the non-military 
mind. Yet, in bare justice to the heroic divisions who bore the 
burden of that terrible day, we all ought to try to understand what 
they did. They put out of action at least thirty thousand Germans. 
They broke the spirit of the best fighting divisions that General 
von Armin could put against them, by inflicting on them a second 
decisive defeat in four days. They showed once more that the 
British and French Armies will not be broken or demoralized by 
the most furious assaults that the enemy can deliver. Monday's 
nameless battle was but an episode in this stupendous conflict, but 
it has confirmed anew our belief in the Allied armies. Provided 
always that they are properly reinforced, they cannot be beaten, 
and they can and will beat the enemy. 





Sir Douglas Haig, who has had nothing to report since Monday 
night, has congratulated the 9th, 25th, 31st, 49th, 2ist, and 19th 
Divisions of the Second Army on their magnificent performances, 





Hollebeke, the enemy succeeded after desperate fighting in pushing 
us back. He occupied the villages of Dranoutre and Kemmel, as 





first in the battles south of Arras, and since then in the battles 
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south of Ypres. ‘‘ The great effort which the enemy is making to 
break down the resistance of tlie British Atmy will undoubtedly 
fail,” he says, “if all ranks of our Army contiiue to’ show the 
resolute and determined covirage” displayed by the 19th ‘and the 
other Divisions. 


General Marshall in Mesopotamia began last week an advance 
in force along the caravan road leading northward from Baghdad by 
Deli Abbas to Mostil. Last Saturday he occupied Kifri, a hundred 
miles north of Baghdad. The Turks retired in haste, but one of 
their columns was charged by our cavalry, who killed a hundred of 
them and captured five hundred and thirty-eight. Last Sunday the 
cavalry forced the passage of the river Ak Su, twenty miles further 
north, and, pressing on through the night, they occupied the road 
well ahead of the Turkish rearguard. On Monday our infantry, 
who followed rapidly, captured the town of Tuz Khurmatli with 
three hundred prisoners and six guns. Twelve more guns were 
taken that day, with nine hundred more prisoners. On Tuesday 
our cavalry were at the Tauk River, ten miles from Kirkuk and 
ninety miles from Mosul. 


Within a year of the capture of Baghdad, our military authorities 
have brought three hundred thousand acres of land in the Euphrates 
Valley under cultivation. Mr. Edmund Candler, the British Press 
representative with the Army, describes in Wednesday’s papers 
how the old canals served by Sir William Willcocks’s great Hindich 
Barrage have been cleared and filled with water after lying dry for 
centuries. The Arab peasantry have thus been enriched, while the 
Army will be able to live on the produce of the country instead of 
having to import its foodstuffs from India and Australia. ‘“ No other 
Government but the British,”’ said an old Sheikh, “‘ would take the 
trouble to bother about our water while they were fighting.” But 
these contented and prosperous people will have no wish to see the 
Turk return to the country upon which he had acted as a blight. 


General Allenby on Tuesday began a new move against the 
Turks east of the Jordan. Our infantry moved due east to attack 
the enemy in the hills, while our cavalry, taking a north-easterly 
route, advanced within two miles of Es Salt, on the plateau of 
Gilead. The Hedjaz Arabs a week earlier had occupied over fifty 
miles of the railway between Maan and Medina. General Allenby 
on Tuesday also advanced a mile northward to Mezrah, on the road 
to’ Nablus (Shechem). 


The Admiralty announced on Tuesday that it had obtained 
proof of the fact that the hospital ship ‘Guildford Castle’ was 
deliberately attacked by an enemy submarine on March 10th in the 
Bristol Channel—well within the zone where Germany had promised 
to respect hospital ships. Two torpedoes were fired at the ship. 
One missed her; the other hit her amidships but did not explode. 
The Admiralty quoted from a German wireless message of April 24th 
a statement in. the Deutsche Tageszeitung specifically including 
hospital ships among the vessels “ particularly exposed to and 
attacked by the ‘U’-boats.” It is obviously useless to make 
agreements with such people as the rulers of Germany. 





It was announced on Wednesday that Mr. Duke, after his brief 
and calamitous term of office as Chief Secretary for Ireland, had 
been appointed a Lord Justice of Appeal in the room of Sir Charles 
Swinfen Eady, who was promoted to succeed Lord Cozens-Hardy 
as Master of the Rolls. Fortunately for the Court of Appeal, Mr. 
Duke has always shown himselt to be far better as a lawyer than he 
is as a politician. It is only fair to add that the Cabinet must share 
with Mr. Duke the blame for the results of his excessive leniency 
to the Sinn Fein traitors during the past year. If the law had been 
firmly enforced, Ireland would not be in such a deplorable condition. 


Mr. Macpherson, who has been Under-Secretary for War since 
Mr. Lloyd George formed his Ministry, has been appointed by Lord 
Milner to act as Vice-President of the Army Council and Deputy 
Secretary of State. Lord Derby held a similar position in 1916. 
‘Major-General Whigham, who was Sir William Robertson's Deputy 
Chief of Staff, has left the War Office for an appointment in France, 
and will be succeeded by Major-General Harington, General Plumer’s 
Chief of Staff with the Second Army. 





The resignations of Sir Hugh Trenchard, Chief of the Air Staff, 
and of Sir David Henderson, Vice-President of the Air Board, were 
followed on Thursday week by the resignation of Lord Rothermere, 
the Air Minister. In a letter to the Prime Minister he assigned 
ill-health as the cause of his retirement. Mr. Lloyd George in 


reply expressed the opinion that Lord Rothermere, who took office 
last December, had extricated the Air Foree from difficulties and 
bestowed on its administration “ an initiative which has given the 





new force a real supremacy at the front.” On Friday week Sir 
William Weir, a member of a Glasgow éhgineering firm, who has 
ated as Director-General of Airéfaft Prodtctién in the Ministry 
of Munitions, was appointed-Air Minister 


The House of Commons on Monday discussed the recent changes 
in the Air Service, and the Government gave no explanation what. 
ever of the most regrettable resignation of General Trenchard. Wo 
will not say that the loss of the inestimable services of General 
Trenchard is the most unsatisfactory of the long series of mys. 
terious episodes in which the Government have parted company 
with distinguished officers, because it is diffictlt to assign the 
proper degree of odium to each of these occurrences, but we may at 
least say that the resignation of General Trenchard is as unsatis. 
factory as any in the list. Wespeak of “ resignation,” as that is 
the accepted word, but, as Sir Edward Carson pointed out, the 
distinction between resignation and dismissal has become a very 
slight one. Every one must sympathize sincerely with the mental 
and physical distress which brought about Lord Rothermere’s 
resignation from the Air Ministry, but it is none the less to be 
deplored that his health and his personal afflictions prevented him 
from giving a public explanation of his differences with General 
Trenchard. 


Sir Harry Verney, who had just returned from the front, declared 
that from Sir Douglas Haig downwards there was “a universal 
feeling of disgust” in the Army at the dismissal—so apparently it 
is called out there—of General Trenchard. Lord Hugh Cecil paid » 
particularly eloquent tribute to General Trenchard’s leadership and 
capacity for organization. He pointed out that in the Air Force 
the men who show the greatest aptitude and talent for flying and 
for fighting in the air are young men who make rather an art than 
a science of their business. The nervous and artistic side of their 
temperament is wrought upon toa high degree by their occtipation. 
In such circumstances it is easy to see that the moral of the force may 
be as easily shaken by folly in high places as it is easily developed 
by right and inspiring guidance. It is open to leadership, as Lord 
Hugh Cecil explained, to make the Air Force either wonderful or 
rotten within a very short time. He remarked that flying men 
might not assent to his description of them, but after studying 
them he felt sure that it was true. 


What then are we to say of the loss of such a man as General 
Trenchard in such circumstances ? As Sir Edward Carson declared, 
the Air Force felt that with the departure of General Trenchard it 
had “lost its soul.” Nearly all the principles of military flying 
as it is practised to-day by British airmen are to be traced to General 
Trenchard. The methods of flying low, by which our airmen bom) 
and rake with machine-gun fire the enemy’s concentrations of 
infantry and marching troops; the methods of long-distance 
bombing by day and by night ; the methods of assault and defence 
in the air, whether in tackling a German “ circus” or individual 
German airmen—all these things have virtually been invented by 
General Trenchard. We venture to say that without these methods 
having been brought to their present high development it would 
not have been possible to delay the renewal of the German attack» 
so much as it actually has been delayed. Further, if the Germans 
become demoralized in the attempt to press their attack with its 
present intensity throughout the summer, we shall owe that de- 
moralization as much to our flying men as to anybody. To lose 
such a man as General Trenchard under these conditions is as 
heavy a blow as the enemy could inflict upon us, and unfortunately 
this blow has been inflicted upon us by our own Government. 

Mr. Lloyd George in answer to all the criticisms explained that, 
as General Trenchard had resigned and had not been dismissed, it 
was merely a question for Ministers whether it was wise to accep! 
his resignation. The Cabinet asked General Smuts to look into 
the matter, and came to the conclusion that General Trenchard’s 
special qualities were not used to the best advantage as Chief of 
the Air Staff. In General Smuts’s belief, the qualities of Genera! 
Sykes, the new Chief of the Air Staff, were better fitted to the 
position than those of General Trenchard. The explanation 
amounts to this, that Lord Rothermere decided that General 
Trenchard was not the right man to be Chief of the Air Staff, and 
that the War Cabinet, without interviewing General Trenchard, 
accepted Lord Rothermere’s decision. Yet the Cabinet shortly 
before had thought General Trenchard the best man or he would 
not have been appointed. The opinion of the whole Air Force, 
and indeed of the whole Army, counts for practically nothing. Yet, 
as Sir John Simon said, if you want to make the young men of the 
Flying Corps laugh, you have only to tell them that General 
Trenchard does not understand Staff work. 
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Mr. Lloyd George almost outdid his rivals in the art of panegyric 
n praise of the services of General Trenchard in the field, but his 

jses do not console us very much. We cannot help remembering 
that all the other distinguished men who have unnecessarily dis- 
appeared from office were covered with praises as they went. Sir 
William Robertson, when he was compelled to cease from his 
efforts to save the British Empire from the forthcoming onslaught 
ef the German hordes, carried off his due share of praise from the 
Prime Minister into his present comparatively obscure occupation- 
Lord Jellieoe did not go without his meed when he was bundled 
eut of office with indecent and mysterious haste, almost as though 
2 sack had been put over his head. 





We can only hope that the appointment of great importance 
which the Government say they have in reserve for General 
Trenchard will prove not only to be worthy of him, but one in which 
he can exercise all his talents to beat the Germans at a moment 
when his country has urgent need of those talents. Nothing else 
will satisfy the nation now. We recall that the promise that work 
ef importance would be found for Lord Jellicoe has not been fulfilled» 
and, as somebody has said in Parliament, when last he was heard 
ef he was hanging pictures in a private house. But let us not 
accept this as an omen. Sir William Weir, the new Air Minister, 
has done splendid work for the development of flying, and no one 
who has followed the career of General Sykes, the new Chief of 
the Air Staff, doubts his enthusiasm and brilliant mental powers, 
We hope that they will insist that General Trenchard shall be 
as suitably employed as is now possible. We do not exaggerate 
when we say that if they do not do this the Air Force will suffer 


terribly. 


We cannot leave the Air debate without saying something about 
the question how far Service Members of Parliament are entitled 
to use the military information they may have acquired for the 
purposes of debate. The Prime Minister argued that Members of 
Parliament ought to make their choice; that they must either be 
soldiers or Members of Parliament, but not both. Lord Hugh 
Cecil, with remarkable force, argued that though Englishmen have 
always thought of the House of Commons as “ a purely democratic 
body,” a Member of Parliament formed “ part of the great sovereign 
authority of the country,” and that any duty arising out of that 
most honourable membership must take precedence of everything 
else. He had no doubt, therefore, that a Member of Parliament 
was not only entitled but was bound to give of the best of his know- 
\fdge and experience in the debates. 


Of course that principle has to be qualified, as indeed Lord 
Hugh Cecil himself qualified it, by saying that points of honour and 
delicacy must arise where a Member must be guided by his own 
sense of propriety and duty. Mr. Asquith supported what Lord 
Hugh Cecil had said, and begged the House not to “ get into a 
sublimated atmosphere beyond the reach of common-sense and 
public expediency.” Those words contain all the wisdom that 
is necessary on the subject under present conditions, though it is 
ef course quite possible that a Select Committee of the House who 
had the traditions, duties, and rights of Parliament sincerely at 
heart, and who were not in any danger of inviting the Government 
to intimidate sincere critics, might draw up for the guidance of the 
House a set of general principles sufficient for the instruction of 
intelligent men. 


We must not permit the true story of the finding in Trafalgar 
Square of an otherwise blank cheque, duly but prematurely signed 
by responsible officials of the Ministry of Munitions, or the much 
more serious disclosures in the Auditor-General’s Report of the 
recklessly negligent handling of cash by this Department, to distract 
us from recording its good work in replacing recent heavy losses. 
Mr. Churchill assured the House of Commons on Thursday week 
that, in spite of the recent destruction or compulsory abandonment 
of about one thousand guns, over four thousand machine-guns, 
many rifles, and about two weeks’ supply of ammunition, we had 
already something in hand, after replacement, including a greater 
number of serviceable guns than there were immediately before the 
battle. He said that we were making aeroplanes faster than we 
eould train airmen to use them. Our small-arm cartridge reserves 
had not been drawn upon. Since last May the Ministry had released 
ene hundred thousand men for the Army ; and nine-tenths of our 
shells were the work of women who had never seen a lathe before 
the war. Sir Worthington Evans admitted the need of closer 
ra inspection in a Department which spends about £2,000,000 
Per day. 


We are glad to record that the Lochaber Water Power Bill, 
which came before the House of Lords on Tuesday, was withdrawn 





after a debate in which the many defects of the scheme were exposed, 
The work of diverting water power from one Highland glen to 
another could not be undertaken in any case till after the war, and 
no public advantage would have been served by a hasty decision 
in favour of the British Aluminium Company and against the Local 
Authorities. When peace returns, the question of utilizing to the 
full the “white coal”’—as the French call it—of the Highlands 
will have to be faced, with due regard to the general interest and 
the local sentiment. It is quite possible, as Glasgow showed at 
Loch Katrine, to raise the level of lochs without defacing the scenery, 
but ambitious schemes of this kind need to be carried out under 
public control. A private company, whose directors have to think 
first of dividends, is not to be trusted. 

The Report of Lord Balfour of Burleigh’s Committee, appointed 
by Mr. Asquith in July, 1916, on Commercial and Industrial Policy 
after the War, was issued by the Ministry of Reconstruction on 
Friday week. A recommendation of major interest is that goods of 
enemy origin should be shut out—unless specially licensed—for a 
year after peace. It is suggested also that the Allies should control 
important commodities required to restore their industries; that 
safeguards against penctration of industries by aliens should be 
provided, and foreign banks licensed; that the Treasury should 
take a closer interest in finance in relation to reconstruction ; that 
Income Tax principles should be reviewed ; and that British pro- 
ducers should be protected against “dumping” and “ sweated ” 
goods. In our view, the sound fiscal policy is to safeguard all our 
“key” industries against foreign competition, without introducing 
Protection as a policy of general, or even of wide, application. 
Let us regard Protection as an expensive necessity in certain 
circumstances, not as a good in itself. 

Sir A. D. Hall last week made the very gratifying announcement 
that we should have three million acres under wheat in England and 
Wales this year. This was the ideal which Sir A. D. Hall used to 
set before a somewhat careless and sceptical public that did not 
dream of war and blockade. It is very much to the credit of the 
farmers that, despite the scarcity of labour, they should have ful- 
filled the ambitious programme so quickly. The munition workers 
have accomplished no greater. marvels than these quiet country 
people of whom we hear nothing. Sir A. D. Hall stated also that 
two million acres of permanent grass had been ploughed up for this 
year’s crops, and that we should probably have as much land under 
food crops in the United Kingdom this year as we had in the 
“ seventies.” The Land Drainage Bill, which was read a second 
time in the House of Commons on Tuesday, will apply to a million 
acres of waterlogged land that may be brought under cultivation 
next year. We shall need every ounce of home-grown food before 
peace and the normal conditions of life return. 


We felt sure that the English Roman Catholics would not remain 
silent while the Irish Roman Catholic Bishops were stirring up sedition, 
without incurring the disapproval of the Vatican. The Council of the 
Catholic Union of Great Britain, including Lord Denbigh, Lord 
Edmund Talbot, Sir Mark Sykes, and other typical representatives 
of the good British Roman Catholics, met on Tuesday and drew up 
a strong protest against the action of the Irish Roman Catholic 
Bishops in resisting Conscription in ‘‘ organized disobedience to the 
law.” The Catholic Union rudely disturbed the Vatican’s dreams 
of temporal power by regretting ‘‘ any interference by ecclesiastical 
authority in questions which are purely temporal and political, and 
in no way connected with faith and morals.”” The members of the 
Catholic Union can reconcile their religion and their patriotism, 
but they repudiate the Ultramontanism of the Vatican. 


A correspondent of the Times has called attention to the dual 
character of Vatican “‘ neutrality.’ The Corriere d'Italia, the 
Papal organ, commenting on the zeal of the Irish Roman Catholic 
Bishops in fomenting opposition to Conscription, remarked that 
“‘ the Holy See has always left the episcopacy of each country free 
to take what attitude it might think best in the internal affairs 
of its own country.”” However, on the same day it was reported 
from Austria that the Papal Nuncio, at the request of théGovern- 
ment and with the approval of the Pope, had “ opened a disciplinary 
inquiry into the case of the Prince-Archbishop of Laibach, who is 
accused of placing himself at the head of the Southern Slav move- 
ment.”” Are we to infer that Roman Catholic Archbishops may 
take what action they please against Great Britain, but are 
promptly “ disciplined ”’ if they take action against Germany and 
Austria ? 








Bank rate, 5 per cent., changed from 5} per cent. April 5, 1917, 
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THE PRIME MINISTER'S PLEDGE. 


ERE is Mr. Lioyd George’s pledge to the people of 
North-East Ulster, made on March 7th, 1917 :— 

“** In the north-eastern portion of Ireland you have a population 
as hostile to Irish rule as the rest of Ireland is to British rule, and as 
ready torebel against this as the rest of Ireland is against British 
rule ; as alien in blood, in religious faith, in traditions, in outlook— 
as alien from the rest of Ireland in this respect as the inhabitants of 
Fife or Aberdeen. Itisno use mincing words. Let us have a clear 
understanding. To place them under national rule inst their 
will would be as glaring an outrage on the principles of liberty and 
self-government as the denial of self-government would be for the 
rest of Ireland.’ 

The Prime Minister then asked if the House thought the people 
of this country were pre to sanction this ‘ glaring outrage,’ 
and replied: ‘ In my jw nt, and here I speak on behalf of the 
Government, there is but one answer to that. or are not.’ 
And finally he added that, in ee agreement with Mr. Asquith, 
‘he certainly never contemplated the prospect of coercing Ulster 
into acceptance of Home Rule.’ ”’ 


In the face of this pledge, who will dare to say that North- 
East Ulster has not the right to demand Exclusion ? 

She has not the right, and has never claimed the right, to veto 
Home Rule for the rest of Ireland. 

She has the right to veto it for herself—i.e., for the Six-County 
Area. 

The complete validity of this claim the Prime Minister of the 
United Kingdom, speaking ex officio, has publicly acknowledged 


tn open Parliament in the words just given. 








TOPICS OF THE DAY. 
——— 
THE HISTORY OF MR. LLOYD GEORGE’S FIRST 
AND LAST (?) ADMINISTRATION.—I. 





* You can fool all the people some of the time, and some of the people 
all the time, but you cannot fool all the people all the time.’ 


R. LLOYD GEORGE has forfeited the confidence of the 
people of this country, and must pay the penalty. The 
Administration of which he has been not merely the head and 
presiding genius but the autocrat, must be widened under a 
saner and safer leadership into a National Administration 
capable of bringing the war to a successful issue, and, when 
the time shall come, of making a Peace which shall give the 
cause of Freedom and Demoeracy security for the future. We 
say this not out of any personal antipathy to Mr. Lloyd George, 
nor for any Party reasons, but solely because he has been tried 
and found wanting. It has become abundantly evident that 
it is impossible to make any arrangements by which his powers 
for evil can be restricted and his powers for good maintained. 
The arguments against placing him in supreme authority in 
1916 were acknowledged to be many and great, but they were 
overborne by the plea that with all his faults he was a war 
winner, and that, so potent was his capacity for rousing 
the nation, and for inspiring the public with what was 
believed to be his own fiery and exalted spirit, it was worth 
white to run very great risks in order to secure the services 
of this “speeder up” of our energies. He was Chatham 
redivivus. Were we to be so foolish as to reject him because 
of his political past? He believed, like Chatham, that he 
could save the nation, and that nobody else could. Was it 
not worth while therefore to give him a chance ? 

For ourselves, we very much doubted the wisdom of this 
attempt; but when circumstances had placed Mr. Lloyd 
George in power we felt that there was only one patriotic 
course to pursue. It was to make the best of him; to hope 
that po eee as it was urged, would steady him ; to hope 
that the good side of him would grow, while the side of the 
astute Parliamentary and Party tactician and ambitious poli- 
tician would dwindle away. In any case, the die was cast in 
December, 1916, and Mr. Lloyd George assumed supreme 
power with the best wishes and with the loyal support of the 
whole country. Never had statesman such an opportunity as 
he was given. Never did statesman throw it away so com- 
pletely or prove so unworthy of a free people’s choice. He was 
surrounded not only by a body of able and devoted colleagues 
drawn mainly from the Unionist Party, but also, in spite of the 
soreness of the Liberals, by a considerable sprinkling of his 
own Party. Further, he had the very pick of the Labour Leaders 
to assist him, and the active support of the ablest business 
men of the type of Sir Albert Stanley and Sir Erie Geddes, a 
body of men chosen by himself from the great commercial ad- 
ministrators of the country. Noone could say that he had his 


Ministry forced upon him. He chose them for himself from every 





section of the nation, and to answer his call was looked upon 
as a sacred duty. Moreover, Mr. Lloyd George began with the 
support of practically the whole Press. Radical papers like 
the oe | Chronicle, the Manchester Guardian, and Lloyd's 
Weekly News, and the most widely circulated of Sunday 
papers, like the News of the World, vied with Conservative 
journals like the Morning Post, the Scotsman, and the Glasgow 
Herald to secure him a fair field and no favour. The Harms. 
worth Press, with its special relations to him, joined with the 
Hulton newspapers to guarantee him the widest and most favour: 
able publicity. We ourselves, though we so greatly disliked 
the methods by which the fall of the Asquith Ministry was 
brought about, resolved that we would not think of how 
he had gained his power, but only of howin the future he 
might use it in the interests of the nation and for the 
winning of the war. 

It is our purpose to trace the story of the year and a half 
during which Mr. Lloyd George has had the whole of the 
resources of Britain, nay, of the British Empire, at his cot. 
mand. In December, 1916, we asked: ‘“ What will he do 
with it?” We now ask: ‘ What has he done with it?” 

Three great problems had to be met and solved by Mr. 
Lloyd George when he took office. The first and most 
important of all was the application of Conseription to Ireland. 
His business was to tap a reservoir that could give us three 
hundred thousand fighting men at a time when in truth we 
needed them almost as much as we do now, though the need 
was not so tragically visible. The next problem was the 
Arraying of the Nation as a whole for war, and the preparation 
of the machinery, not merely for the combing out of the 
younger men who then remained at home and _ their 
replacement by older men, but for the compulsory calling 
to the nation’s aid, civil as well as purely military, the 
pick of the men up to fifty, or even beyond. The third 
was the problem of Shipping—the provision of ships to 
make good the losses suffered by the attacks of the German 
submarines. It is impossible for Mr. Lloyd George to say 
that he could not foresee these things. They were apparent 
to all the thinking people of the nation, and were, for example, 
again and again set forth in these pages. Remember also 
that the case against Mr. Asquith’s Government was largely 
based by Mr. Lloyd George, and those who supported from the 
outside his attacks from the inside upon the Administration 
of which he was one of the most prominent members, upon the 
failure of the First Coalition to do the three things we have 
just named. The complaint against Mr. Asquith was that 
he had failed to deal adequately with these problems, and 
especially with the problem of applying Compulsory Service 
to Ireland. 

On this part of the indictment, then, immediate judgment 
may be claimed on the ground that the defence put for- 
ward by Mr. Lloyd George and his supporters is no defence 
at all. He has failed us in each particular, and failed not 
owing to the force of circumstances, nor from inability to 
see what was required, but from unwillingness to grasp the 
nettle lest it should sting. In 1916 the country would 
have refused him nothing. He could have carried the 
application of Conscription to Ireland without difficulty, 
though of course he would not have had the support of Mr. 
Redmond and the Irish members of the House of Commons. 
At that time Sinn Fein had hardly dared to raise its head. 
The worst of the extremist agitators were safely under 
lock and key, and the Southern Irish dared not, as they 
dare now, openly avow themselves the allies of Germany— 
men whom it would be an oppression to conseript for the side 
they detest. Instead of facing the Irish question boldly and 
dealing with its realities, Mr. Lloyd George preferred the 
camouflage of a Convention and of a so-called policy of con- 
ciliation, the only result of which was to give the Sinn Fein 
leaders the opportunity to show their fellow-countrymen 
that it paid very much better to threaten and coerce the brutal 
Saxon than to make terms with him. It was fear, and 
nothing else, they urged, which induced John Bull to relax 
his grasp upon the prisoners, and to let them return to 
their homes and their practice of sedition without even a 
pledge that they would not indulge in any further overt 
action. ; 

Mr. Lloyd George trifled with the whole Irish question 
until, a month ago, under the coercion of his own colleagues 
and of British public opinion, he was forced to pretend that 
Irishmen are to be compelled to bear their share of the common 
burden. And then came his final triumph in the art of 
trifling with the nation’s dearest interests. He made Conscrip- 
tion depend in fact, though of course he promised that It 
should not so depend, upon the application to Ireland of 8 
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system of Home Rule which could be applied only by the 
preaking of the most solemn pledges, pledges given not only 
by himself but by every party in the State, to the people of 
North-East Ulster. He pointed the cannon at the pro- 
German rebels of Ireland, but so arranged the mechanism 
that it could not be fired without firing another piece of 
artillery pointed at the heart of the British Empire. We are 
to have Conscription in Ireland only at the price of handin 
over a part of the United Kingdom to our avowed enemies an 
the avowed friends of Germany. What is more, with cynical 
indifference Mr. Lloyd George made it clear that Conscription 
was to be applied to Ireland only after he had provided the 
machinery which, it was universally admitted, must render 
its working impossible. This is the condition to which he has 
brought Ireland and the problem of Man-Power in Ireland 
after a year and a half of waiting and seeing, of intriguing and 
pledge- breaking, of political ‘‘ manceuvring in depth.” When 
North-East Ulster, faced with his violated pledge, complains 
and points to his plighted word, he tells her that the war has 
lasted longer than he expected ! 

There is, alas! not much need to dwell upon the Govern- 
ment’s failure to array the nation till we were actually under 
the fire of the German guns. The opportunity for doing this 
essential work, not in a panic and a hurry but with caution 
and deliberation, must have been purposely rejected by the 
head of the Government, for we know that the need was 
before Mr. Lloyd George’s eyes. It was the same with ship- 
building. He must have known the problem was vital, and 
yet, as we now see, he did not begin to insist upon the matter 
being taken, not merely seriously but in deadly earnest, till a 
month ago. In the case of these most vital problems he con- 
sented to wait and see until it was too late, or at any rate so 
late that we have to run risks, and terrible risks, which we 
need not have run. It is idle for him to tell us now that he did 
his best, that circumstances were too strong for him, and that 
he was deceived by promises which were not kept. Such 
excuses might weigh in the case of a Minister who had inherited 
office from the times of peace. They are not available for one 
whose only excuse for the methods by which he obtained 
office was that he was a war winner, and that he could put 
into the Government an energy not given to other men. 
Any. Front Bench politician that we could name could have 
neglected the shipbuilding problem as successfully as Mr. Lloyd 
George. 

Mr. Lloyd George’s actual war record, by which we mean 
his dealings with the soldiers and the Army, is fully as bad as 
his Imsh record, but that we must leave over for another 
occasion. Bad also is his record as regards his relations with 
the Press and his manipulation of the organs of public opinion. 
Worst of all perhaps is the way in which he formed inside the 
Ministry a camarilla of self-seeking politicians and second-rate 
men of business, either forced upon him by outside pressure or 
selected of his own free choice. Mr. Lloyd George altered 
his tune half-way through his Administration. The Govern- 
ment were, as far as membership went, a fair enough 
Government when they began, but see how Mr. Lloyd 
George has changed them. He brought in from the 
Liberal Party one of the most dangerous and most untrust- 
worthy of politicians, Mr. Winston Churchill, a man not only 
unstable as water, but one who, quite apart from any charges 
of self-seeking, can be shown to have the worst judgment 
of any public man of our times. Witness the madness 
af his declarations in regard to our Naval policy. Further, 
Mr. Lloyd George allowed one of our most rightly respected 
Ministers, Mr. Austen Chamberlain, to go, in order to make 
way for Mr. Montagu. He brought Lord Rothermere and 
Lord Beaverbrook into the very heart of the Government, and 
made Lord Northcliffe an official of high importance. But 
this, again, we must leave, like his dealings with the Army, to 
another article. We will only say here that he illustrated the 
terrible words with which Wordsworth ended one of the 
greatest of all his political sonnets, the sonnet which begins, 

Another year !—another deadly blow! Another mighty 
Empire overthrown!” The poet tells us that, in spite of the 
awful menace of the hour, all will be well if only 

“they who rule the land 

Be men who hold its many blessings dear, 

Wise, upright, valiant ; not a servile band, 

Who are to judge of danger which they fear, 

And honour which they do not understand.” 
It is true that within the last few days the moral force of the 
Ministry has been greatly strengthened by the inclusion of 
Mr. Austen Chamberlain, and that certain other resignations 
have improved it. But considering the bias of the Govern- 
ment in the first quarter of the year—.e., till the German 





onset put the fear of men into the Prime Minister’s heart—we 
can only say that the Ministry contained within it “a servile 
band,” a band involving terrible perils to the nation for the 
very reason that Wordsworth gives. Their judgment of our 

er was brought to naught by their fears, because, as 
the record of the Prime Minister's pledges has shown, honour 
is a word to the understanding of which the hearts of many 
of them are altogether closed. 

(Z'o be continued.) 





THE ONLY WAY WITH IRISH CONSCRIPTION. 


HE Government have fallen into serious difficulties 
with their Home Rule Bill, as we never doubted that 
they would. It was originally proposed that it should be 
introduced into the House of Commons on Monday, but now 
the date of introduction is indefinitely postponed. Only two 
Parliamentary weeks remain before the Whitsuntide recess. 
Rumours are even being printed in the newspapers that the 
Committee which is drafting the Bill has got no further than 
a preamble in favour of a general federalization of the United 
Kingdom. This is very small beer after so much talk, and we 
cannot help being reminded of the twin brothers, Cornelius 
and Humphry, the poet and the painter, in Sir Walter 
Besant’s story, The Golden Butterfly, which was very popular 
thirty years ago. The painter talked all day of the great 
historical picture which he was going to paint, and the poet 
talked all day of his great epic poem which was to be called 
“The Upheaval of Ailfred.” But the painter never got any 
further than the title of his picture, nor the poet further than 
the title of his poem. The only thing which seems to have 
been settled by the Government, though even this has not 
been officially announced, is that Mr. Shortt shall be the new 
Chief Secretary for Ireland. And here we come up against an 
almost incredible fact. Will it be believed that the Chief 
Secretary whom the Government have apparently chosen to 
carry out the policy of Conscription in Ireland is one of the 
minority who voted against Conscription for Ireland in the 
House of Commons? It seems so mad that we should be 
disinclined to believe in the reported appointment of Mr. 
Shortt were it not that in these days it is almost necessary to 
go on the principle credo quia impossibile. The Parliamentary 
Correspondent of the Daily Chronicle naively remarks that 
the fact that Mr. Shortt voted against Conscription ought to 
“recommend” him to the Nationalists. We can quite 
believe it. With such signs and tokens as these flying about, 
can one seriously believe that the Government mean to 
introduce Conscription in Ireland as they promised whether 
or not a Home Rule Bill be passed ? Consider this passage 
in the House of Commons :— 

‘** Mr. PRINGLE: Do the Government intend to apply Conscription 
to Ireland in view of the fact that the right = gentleman’s 
successor (Mr. E. Shortt) voted against.it in the House ? (Laughter.) 

Mr. Duxe: That raises so many questions that I -cannot 
attempt to deal with them. (Laughter.)”’ 

It may not be amiss to suggest that as the Government 
in practice are observing a parallelism and interdependence 
between Conscription and Home Rule, they might observe 
a similar parallelism between their new Lord-Lieutenant 
and their new Chief Secretary. As Mr. Shortt has voted 
against Conscription, they might at least be careful to appoint 
as Lord-Lieutenant a strong Conscriptionist. Of course 
it will be said on behalf of Mr. Shortt that he is not necessarily 
opposed to Conscription, and that he voted against it 
tactically because he thought that Conscription ought to 
wait upon the actual establishment of Home Rule. We 
allow whatever weight is possible to the argument, but honestly 
we cannot see anything in it. The Irish Home Rulers, like 
the Repealers before them, are men who have carried on 
the game of threats so long that it is only natural for them 
to watch the faces of their opponents to see what effect the 
threats are producing. Let a single muscle of the British 
countenance relax or tighten and the Irishman reads the 
lesson he wants. He knows whether he can proceed with 
a good hope of threatening with success, or whether he must 
call off and think of some new form of threat either more 
ingenious or more terrible than the last. Since this is so, 
nothing is more certain than that the Sinn Feiners and the 
Nationalists will regard the fact that Mr. Shortt voted against 
Conscription as a sure sign that it will be worth while to try 
to frighten him out of existence. Nevertheless it cannot 
be remembered too often that the promise of the Government 
to treat Conscription and Home Rule as quite independent 
stands. 

The only way with Irish Conscription is to apply it at 
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ence. What the Government ought to have done was to 
take Ireland by surprise, and for our part, though we can 
well believe they would have had some trouble, we do not 
think they would have experienced by any means an insur- 
mountable amount of trouble. Even as things are, they 
have to keep a large number of troops in Ireland, and goodness 
knows now how long they may have to keep them there. 
Even if there had been a very sharp tussle on the introduction 
of Conscription, it would not have been likely to last very 
long. Under the present management of affairs the resistance 
of Sinn Feiners and Nationalists solidifies every day. The 
longer the Government look at the Irish bank, the higher 
it will appear to be. They ought to have rushed it, but the 
only possible plan now is not to delay any longer. 

Of course the Government hope that by first introducing 
Home Rule they will bring the Irish insurgents into a better 
state of mind. Upon what grounds is this hope based ? 
Although we can find no satisfactory grounds whatever, we 
can find several considerations which tell against the hope. 
In the first place, an Irish Parliament would almost certainly 
refuse to sanction or assist Conscription. All the speeches 
and manifestoes of the past few weeks in Ireland forbid us to 
believe anything else. All that the Government would 
achieve by creating a Parliament in Dublin would be the 
establishment of a rallying-point for Irish resistance. At 
present resistance is scattered and incoherent, however 
clamorous. An Irish Parliament would be an organized 
entity. Our next consideration is that, according to all the 
evidence, no Parliament would be accepted in Ireland unless 
it had practically sovereign powers—such powers as no 
British statesman has ever dreamt of granting to Ireland. 
The only Bill that would please Sinn Feiners and Nationalists 
would fail to make the reservations as to the fighting Services 
which are essential to the safety of the kingdom—the reserva- 
tions which have invariably been inserted in Home Rule 
Bills. Moreover, even to try to please Sinn Fein is wholly 
to sacrifice North-East Ulster. 

A writer in the Daily Telegraph says that it is to the Sinn 
Feiners that young Irishmen who wish to be saved from 
Conscription look for protection. There has been “ a land- 
slide,” he says, “into the Sinn Fein camp.” We suspect 
that an enormous number of men profess Sinn Fein sentiments 
for the simple reason that they dare not resist a popular 
movement. The power of intimidation in Ireland is very 
great indeed. But every day that the Government delay 
permits this power to bring fresh men into a fatal ailegiance 
towards which they have no natural inclination. When a 
strike was declared in Ireland lately, as a protest against 
Conscription, it was noted that loyalists in great numbers as 
well as disloyalists took part in it. Probably in their hearts 
these loyalists resented the whole idea, but in districts where 
they were outnumbered they allowed themselves to be mistaken 
for assenting parties. Possibly a few of the weaker spirits 
may even have worn the white flag (suitable emblem !) of the 
anti-Conscriptionists and the badge bearing the inspiring 
words: “ Conscription ?—Not d——d likely!” There is, 
in fact, a duel between Sinn Fein, which is conscripting men 
right and left into its political camp, and the Government, 
who could carry on the duel with much more spirit, and we 
believe with complete success, but who as a matter of fact are 
holding their hand. How can such a duel end? If the 
Government do not want to be forced by circumstances to 
abandon the whole of their Irish policy, they must stop trying 
to draft a Bill which can never be drafted to the satisfaction 
of Ireland, and think only of applying Conscription in Ireland 
as quickly as possible. 


REFORM OF THE SECOND CHAMBER. 


AST week we had not space to do more than refer briefly 

to the preliminary Report of the Conference on the 
Reform of the Second Chamber, which was issued in the 
form of a letter from Lord Bryce to the Prime Minister. 
Our readers probably have in memory the outlines of the 
scheme. Let us, however, describe it very shortly. It is 
proposed that the reformed Second Chamber shall consist 
of two sections. One of these would include two hundred 
and forty-six persons elected by panels of members of the 
House of Commons distributed in geographical groups. 
{In fixing this number of two hundred and forty-six, the 
majority of the Conference were not contemplating the 
immediate inclusion of Ireland. If Ireland were included, 
the number would be raised to about two hundred and 
seventy-three.] The other section would consist of persons 
chosen by a joint Standing Committee of both Houses, and 
their number would be about a quarter of the whole Second 








Chamber, excluding ez-officio members. As for the persons 
who are to be elected by the joint Standing Committee 
it is proposed that in the first instance they shall be selected 
from among holders of hereditary peerages and Bishops 
holding diocesan Sees. At the second and third elections, 
not less than half of the vacancies are to be filled on each 
occasion by holders of hereditary peerages or Bishops. In 
subsequent elections the choice shall be unrestricted, except 
that the number of Peers and Bishops chosen shall together 
not fall below thirty. As for disputes between the two 
Houses, it is proposed that when a Bill passed by one House 
has been rejected by the other, either House may demand 
what is called a Free Conference. Thirty members from 
each House would take part in this Free Conference. Wy 
cannot go into all the details of the working of the Free 
Conference, or into a discussion of what further steps might 
be necessary if the Free Conference failed to bring about 
a settlement. It is evidently hoped that in the vast majority 
of cases the Free Conference would settle a dispute finally 
by bringing about either the acceptance or the lapse of the 
Bill under dispute. The summary which we have given 
above must necessarily be very inadequate, and we advise 
all those who are interested in the fascinating subject of 
Constitutional reform to study Lord Bryce’s lucid and 
interesting letter, which is sold as a Parliamentary paper, 
We think, however, that we have mentioned what is new 
in the proposal, and certainly we have mentioned enough 
to make it plain that the Conference came to the conclusion 
that a reformed Second Chamber must be a body of consider- 
able political and personal strength. What is proposed is 
really that our future Second Chamber should be of what 
may be called the Continental type, in spite of the fact.that 
in his letter Lord Bryce more than once points out that there 
ought to be no political rivalry between the two Houses. 

The substance of our objection to any such Second Chamber 
as the majority of the Conference approved may be expressed 
in a single sentence. You cannot have a really strong Second 
Chamber in such a democracy as ours because the House 
of Commons will not permit it. The House of Commons 
will not yield any of its powers. In a true democracy every 
scheme for a Second Chamber that has ever been invented, 
or is ever likely to be invented, comes up against the difficulty 
that if the Second Chamber is representative of many of the 
strongest elements in the nation, it is bound to set itself 
up as a rival to the other House. It matters very little 
whether the Second Chamber be directly or indirectly elected. 
If it feels conscious of its strength, and is vested with political 
functions very like those of the other House, there is bound 
to be legislative contention. When the Second Chamber 
sees the other House behaving foolishly, as is sure to happea 
sooner or later, its members will say: ‘‘ We cannot possibly 
look on and behave with the restraint and moderation which 
you say are necessary to our position while you lead the 
country to perdition in this idiotic manner. After all, we 
are as good as you are, and if the truth were told, a good 
deal better and a good deal wiser.” Look where you may 
among the Second Chambers of Constitution-makers, this 
difficulty exists. The French Senate has far more power 
than the British democracy would tolerate in the House of 
Lords. As for the United States Senate, the almost absolute 
power of veto which it possesses over foreign policy is enough 
to take away the breath of a British democrat. Yet for all 
its great power, and the great amount of ability which it 
notoriously embodies, the American Senate does not really 
enjoy the esteem it intrinsically deserves in its own country, 
if we may judge from the attacks which are continually 
being made upon it. The greater the ingenuity which is 
brought to bear by Constitution-makers on schemes of 
Second Chamber reform, the more complicated the schemes 
are sure to be. 

The proposal for which Lord Bryce has made himself re- 
sponsible is by no means the least complicated in a long series 
of cognate inventions. Yet if a wise man were asked what 
was the real essential in adding new inventions to the practical 
workings of our British Constitution, he would answer in one 
word—Simplicity. We are reminded of Burke's words in his 
“ Letter to a Noble Lord ” :— 


** Abbé Sieyés has whole nests of pigeon-holes full of constitu- 
tions ready-made, ticketed, sorted, and numbered, suited to every 
season and every fancy : some with the top of the pattern at the 
bottom, and some with the bottom at the top ; some plain, some 
flowered ; some distinguished for their simplicity, others for their 
complexity ; some with directories, others without a direction; 
some with councils of elders and councils of youngsters, some without 
any council at all ; some where the electors choose the representa 





‘tives, others where the representatives choose the electors ; some # 
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ie cloaks and some in short cloaks ; some with antaloons, some 
without breeches ; some with five-shilling qualifications, some 
totally unqualified. 
You may elect men to the Second Chamber directly, or you 
elect them indirectly by means of “Colleges”; you 
may elect them through County Councils and Municipalities, 
as has been proposed before now, or through groups of the 
House of Commons, as Lord Bryce and his friends propose ; 
you may elect such persons as will correct a tendency to “ too 
much politics” or “too many lawyers” in the House of 
Commons by introducing the good sense of commercial men, 
or the cold sense of men of science, or the historical sense of 
men of academic distinction—but whatever you might do, you 
would only be choosing some variation of Burke’s “ top of the 
ttern at the bottom,” or “ bottom at the top.” Oliver 
(Cromwell experienced the bitterness of it all. If he had con- 
sented to the proposal that he should become King, he might 
no doubt have roped in the existing aristocracy. As it was, 
the existing aristocracy would not obey his upstart writ to the 
House of Lords when he summoned them in order to get rid 
of the horrible tyranny of single-Chamber rule. He therefore 
roceeded to create a House of Lords of his own. Macaulay 
has ridiculed the shoemakers and draymen who seized the 
opportunity to acquire social greatness. : Really the House 
contained men drawn from excellent and sincere classes of the 
nation, and, so far as its composition went, it might have 
worked perfectly well. But the nation ridiculed it, and 
the House of Commons flatly refused to recognize it. That 
was the famous occasion on which Cromwell swept into the 
House of Commons in a passion, washed his hands of its doings, 
dismissed it, and told the members that God might judge 
between him and them. 

In our view, the Second Chamber we need has a single and 
very simple democratic function to perform. It is its business 
to see that the will of the people shall in all cases prevail—that 
and nothing more. For this purpose it is desirable that a 
Second Chamber should be as little like the House of Commons 
in aspect and composition as it can possibly be. As we have 
said, in his letter Lord Bryce refers more than once to the 
danger of rivalry. But that danger seems to have been lost 
sight of in such words as the following: “ Three important 
requisites for the strength of the Chamber would be found in 
its having popular authority behind it, in its opening to the 
whole of His Majesty's subjects free and equal access to: the 
Chamber, and in its being made responsive to the thoughts and 
sentiments of the people.” The danger of rivalry seems once 
more to have been lost sight of in the following words, which 
are put forward as the contention of those who agreed to the 
plan of electing members of the Second Chamber by groups of 
the House of Commons: ‘ What was necessary was that it 
[the Second Chamber] should be as far as possible a representa- 
tive body.” Much the most practical plan, as it seems to us, 
is to keep the hereditary principle of the House of Lords as it 
exists now, but to screw it up to a higher capacity by certain 
fresh exactions and limitations. We described our scheme in 
two articles in the Spectator of November 24th and December 
Ist, 1917. The main principle of our proposal is to harness the 
Peerage to public service. The Peerage is an existing fact, and 
there is no proposal that it should be abolished. Why then 
not use it, pledging it to public service ? We have not space 
even to summarize the details of our scheme, but the gist of 
them was that no Peer should receive a writ unless he could 
produce proof of having performed satisfactory public service 
in the past. This plan would have the advantage of grafting 
new conditions on to old traditions. If the Peers are to have a 
definite political function assigned to them, the reaction upon 
the choice of every Prime Minister who recommends new Peers 
to the King will continue to be, or at all events ought to be, 
entirely beneficial. A Prime Minister who recommends a man 
for a peerage knowing that that Peer will have a political duty 
to discharge will be more careful in making his choice than he 
would be if he were merely bestowing an empty honour. If 
the Peerage ceases to have a definite political function con- 
nected with it, a large part of its raison @élre will disappear, 
and ultimately we should have to look forward to finding the 
ereditary principle in our limited Monarchy existing in isola- 
tion, It would become like a fly in amber. But a qualified 
House of Lords, a House proved by the tests of public work 
done, would be wholly unlike a House of Commons, and would 
yet be perfectly able to discharge the one office which is really 
required of a British Second Chamber. That one office is not 
to set its will against the will of the House of Commons, but to 
secure that in cases of doubt the will of the people shall prevail. 
We would leave the Parliament Act, with its principle of three 
Presentations of a disputed Bill in two years, as it is. but we 
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would assign to the House of Lords the duty of demanding a 
Poll of the People when no settlement could be reached. In 
order to prevent the danger of collusion between, say, a 
reactionary House of Commons and a reactionary Peerage, we 
would further invest the House of Commons with the power 
to demand a Poll of the People if more than, say, one-third of 
the total number of the House of Commons agreed to that 
course. No self-governing community of English-speaking 
people has ever been able to exist politically for any length of 
time without the power of veto residing somewhere. In our 
own country the King no Jonger has it; the Lords no longer 
have it. We want formally to give that power of veto to the 
people by means of the instrument which allows them to say 
“ Yes” or “ No” to the simple question whether they do or 
do not want a particular Bill. A clarified House of Lords, as 
we are imagining it, could perform perfectly the comparatively 
humble office of ensuring that the will of the democracy should 
prevail. 





THE DISSIPATION OF MILLIONS. 


\HE Treasury has done a most useful piece of work in 
issuing to the public an analysis of the way in which the 
money voted in lump sums by the House of Commons for war 
credits is estimated to be spent in the current year. This 
information is contained ina Command Paper (9031) published 
on April 16th, and priced at 3d. Taxpayers who wish to see how 
their money and the credit of their country are being expended 
may be strongly advised to buy this paper and study it 
carefully. That they will not learn the whole of the facts 
the Treasury draftsmen of the paper are careful to explain, 
and for many omissions no blame rests upon any one. It 
is not in the public interest that full details of certain branches 
of our expenditure should be made known, and as regards 
many other items estimates must necessarily be of a vague 
character. When, however, all allowances are made for these 
inevitable omissions there remains a volume of most valuable 
information, The form in which the figures are presented 
will be found a little confusing by readers who are not familiar 
with Parliamentary financial methods, and it is to be hoped 
that later in the year the Treasury will present a revised 
paper bringing all the figures up to date and grouping together 
more completely items of the same character. To some extent 
this latter desideratum has been kept in view in the present 
statement, partly by devoting a special appendix to the 
tremendously important problem of war bonuses. 

This appendix shows the war bonuses, so far as they can be 
ascertained, for cach separate Department. The total figure 
here set down as the estimated expenditure for war bonuses 
in the current year is £47,046,000. Unfortunately that 
total does not represent the whole cost. It includes no 
allowances for such extra remuneration as increased overtime 
payments, or allowances for increased responsibilities ; nor 
does it include permanent increases of pay. Again, it does 
not include war bonuses earned by persons who are not paid 
as Government employees, and it includes no allowance for 
the indirect cost of war bonuses falling upon the public 
Exchequer owing to increased contract prices for goods 
purchased. No estimate is even attempted for these further 
items, yet it is clear that they must immensely increase the 
figure above quoted. Even that figure as it stands is serious 
enough, especially when we take into account the fact that 
many of the persons who are receiving these war bonuses are 
not underpaid workpeople living on a bare margin of subsist- 
ence, but are munition workers of one kind or another, many 
of whom are in receipt of incomes much larger than any pre-war 
rates of pay. It may safely be said that the larger part of 
the sum paid by the State in war bonuses is a quite unnecessary 
increment of wages already amply sufficient to meet the 
increased cost of living. 

In addition to the sum spent in war bonuses, huge sums, 
as the public vaguely knows, are being spent in artificially 
lowering the cost of food. These two elements of expenditure 
are not entirely on the same plane, but they obviously overlap. 
There are a few people still left in the country who aré not 
Government employees, either directly or indirectly, and they 
benefit by the subsidy to food but do not benefit by war 
bonuses. In the main, however, the people who get an 
advantage in the artificial reduction in the prices of foodstuffs 
are also drawing war bonuses out of the Exchequer. It is 
worth while to set down what is the estimated cust to the 
Exchequer of these food subsidies. There is first of all the 
subsidy to the ninepenny loaf, estimated to cost £40,000,000 
in the current year. The subsidy to other cereals costs another 
£6,000,000. These are both administered by the Raval 
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Commission on Wheat Supplies. The Ministry of Food sets 
down another item of £5,000,000 for the loss on potatoes. 
Sugar is handled by the Treasury itself, and the estimated 
difference between the purchases of sugar and the sales of 
sugar is £8,500,000. In passing, stress may be laid upon the 
farce of imposing a tax on sugar on the one hand, while on 
the other deliberately selling at less than cost-price the sugar 
that has been purchased by the Treasury. Finally, we have 
an iemcteinnt item of £18,000,000, administered by the 
Ministry of Food, representing “ Purchase less Sale of Food 
Supplies.” Adding these items together, we get a total of 
£77,500,000 as the estimated charge on the public Exchequer 
fer providing the nation with food at less than cost-price in 
the current year. It is a sufficient comment on this figure to 
point out that Mr. Bonar Law in his Budget statement esti- 
mated that the total yield of the new taxes which he is imposing 
in the present year will be £67,800,000. When this contrast is 
borne in mind it is clear that a good many of the congratu- 
lations justly given to the Chancellor of the Exchequer for his 
Budget standing by itself must be qualified in view of the 
other side of the account. We strongly urge that a Parlia- 
mentary Committee should at once be set up to inquire how 
far it is necessary to continue these subsidies. The potato 
subsidy arose out of an entirely unnecessary conflict between 
the Food Ministry and the Board of Agriculture ; the wheat 
subsidy could be met by quite a small addition to the cost of 
the loaf, or, perhaps better, by allowing the sale of a “luxury 
loaf” of white flour at a high price. 

Among other items worth noting, in view of the present 
claims of the Irish people to be part of the Empire so far as 
receiving is concerned and not part of the Empire when it 
comes to giving, the following may be mentioned. The Irish 
Department of Agriculture obtains an additional grant of no 
less than £658,000 out of the Imperial Exchequer ; the Royal 
Irish Constabulary gets from the Imperial Exchequer a war 
bonus of £182,000; the Irish Education Department obtains 
a war bonus of £235,000. In addition, there are under the 
heading of these three Irish Departments items thus described : 
“ Other Votes (chiefly war bonus),” amounting in the aggregate 
to £628,000. There is also a grant of £151,000 under the 
heading “ Property Losses (Ireland) Compensation,” an item 
which apparently represents part of the cost falling on the 
British Exchequer for the Irish Rebellion. 

Looking through the details of Departmental expenditure, 
one can only form the general opinion that in almost every 
Department the members of the staff and the rate of pay of 
the staff have been allowed to grow without the least regard 
to financial considerations. There are, however, a few 


exceptions. In most Departments some people are giving | 


their time voluntarily, and there are some Departments, as 
for example the National War Savings Committee, which are 
carrying on important work at a low cost as the outcome of 
patriotic effort. It is, however, in many cases difficult to 
track down the cost of individual spending Departments 
which are known to be wasting public money. While 
gratitude is due to the Treasury for the very valuable 
information contained in this publication, it is to be hoped that 
the Expenditure Committee of the House of Commons will 
press without delay for further details. 








THE PEACE OF INDIA.—IL 

TFXNHE violent language employed by Mrs. Besant’s allies and 

their revolutionary demands inevitably caused alarm among 
the little body of Europeans in India. The British merchants 
were denounced in a public meeting by a lawyer-politician as 
“petty traders,” “‘ wretched traders,” and persons engaged in 
“ robbing Indians of their money ” who ought to be made to dis- 
appear from the country. “ If self-government is granted,” said 
Mr. R. C. Das, “ and the authority of Magistrates and Collectors 
in every district is lessened, what would happen to these gentle- 
men?” The European Associations in India had simply pointed 
out the dangers of the situation created by the agitators at a time 
when the Empire was fighting for its life, and in calm and dignified 
words, in which sympathy for the Indian people was conspicuous, 
they had appealed to Government to resist proposals involving the 
ruin of India. The steadily growing trade and industry of India 
are due entirely to British guidance and initiative, which even 
introduced the valuable cotton business, now mainly in Indian 
Lands. Where British methods have been followed there has 
heen success. The wholesale failure of Swadeshi financial insti- 
tutions, which the laxity of our commercial laws allowe@ to exist, 
and the revelations which followed, supply startling evidence of 





the dangers of enterprises of this nature under Indian direction 
British capital, energy, and engineering have transformed India, 
given employment to Indians on a huge scale, created new wealthy 
classes, and spread prosperity unknown in the past. In the Punjab 
alone, towns are springing up in what was desert country, and 
everywhere there are plain signs of general advancement due 
wholly to British Rule. 

When a little body of malcontents, who have never shown aptitude 
for anything except talking, and many of whom have actively 
obstructed the progress of the masses, openly demanded that 
executive power should be transferred to their incompetent and 
interested hands on the plea of setting up the “ exotic” system of 
democracy which Mrs. Besant a few years ago strongly condemned, 
it was to be expected that many Indians would vigorously protest, 
They have done so in terms which constitute a powerful appeal to 
the British Government and people. As the Maharaja of Burdwan 
pointed out in December last, 

‘‘ Whatever concessions India may get ere long, they will not 

satisfy those who go on either preaching the cult of hate against 
the British, or are out for wild incantations, or a free revolution, 
It is, therefore, essential that we should organize a propaganda by 
which we can rally around us all Moderates and rational thinkers 
in the land, for this alone will give a convincing reply to that section 
of the British democracy which understands so little of our real 
India, and whose good intentions are at present at any rate a real 
danger to this country.” 
Considering the extent to which intimidation has been practised, 
the fact that almost the whole of the Indian Press is controlled by 
the agitators, the absence of any previous organization, and the 
discouragement arising from the weakness of Government, it js 
wonderful that so much has been accomplished in a few months, 
As the Home Rule movement, like all earlier attempts to subvert 
British Rule, has been inspired by Brahmins, the hereditary 
oppressors of the Indian peoples, and as caste tyranny is felt more 
in the South than among the virile races of the North, Madras has 
taken a most active part in opposing Mrs. Besant’s junta. In a 
memorial signed by leading citizens of the Southern Presidency it is 
pointed out that Home Rule, if granted now or in the near future, 
would “greatly, and perhaps fatally, impair the efficiency of all 
the public services,” and further 

“That Home Rule, if introduced while the vast majority of the 
Indian population is educationally backward, socially despised by 
the minority of Brahmin intellectuals, and almost wholly without 
political experience, would mean the permanent relegation of the 
masses to a position of hopeless inferiority under an oligarchy 
extremely intolerant of their efforts to uplift themselves.” 
From all parts of India strong protests are forthcoming, and Asso- 
ciations have been hurriedly formed to oppose the threatened 
domination of the masses by a clique of Brahmins, lawyers and 
journalists. The Deccan Rayats Association has informed the 
Secretary of State that 


e pach ayy ang of the future, drawn from the upper layers of 
Hindu ety for the most part, will only tighten the shackles 
by which the masses are bound down to degrading traditions and 
customs and laws.” 

The Association of Madras Dravidians, representing the early 
civilization of Southern India, assure Mr. Montagu that 

“We shall fight to the last drop of our blood any attempt to 

transfer the seat of authority from British hands to so-called high- 
caste Hindus, who have ill-treated us in the past,and would do 80 
again but for the protection of British laws.”’ 
The Mohammedans are equaily apprehensive and outspoken. Leagues 
are being formed to counteract the machinations of the Moslem 
coterie captured by the Hindu extremists. The Mohammedans in 
Bombay state in their address :— 

“We are opposed to any readjustment calculated to weaken 

the British character of the administration, or its ultimate guiding 
and controlling power.” 
Prominent Indians of the educated class are championing the 
cause of the masses, and courting abuse thereby. Thus Mr. Daulat 
Ram Kalia in an open letter makes a pregnant suggestion to the 
Secretary of State :— 

“You may pick up a few peasants at random and directly ask 
them whether they like an Indian or a European to be their Collector 
or Judge. . . . And, if you do not mind, you can call for 
return from each district of those applications in which the prayer 
is ‘my case be transferred to the Court of a European ——— 
or Judge.’ In this way, Sir, you will see whether a Home Ruler is 
voicing the feelings of the people, or is only putting forth his own 
claims to rule the masses Sithout their consent.” 

Such is the tenorof innumerable utterances of patriotic Indians who 
realize what the transference of power to the Brahmin-inspired agite- 
tors would mean to the life and progress of India. It is not too much 
to say that, wherever among the vast mass of the Indian working 
classes the issue is understood, there is abhorrence of the idea of 
rule by the small section of the English-speaking and town-dwelling 
caste, which has never shown any sympathy with their welfare, aud 
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which seeks by reiterating the shibboleths of democracy to secure 
the support of the British manual workers. : 

The complex medley of races, religions, castes, and languages 
which make up the population of India is held together by British 
Rule alone. If that Rule is weakened, and if the authority of 
British officers, thinly scattered far and wide over the land, is set 
at naught, there will be chaos deeper and darker than that into 
which a small band—partly dreamers and partly German-corrupted 
scoundrels—has plunged Russia. The martial races of India, 
whose gallant sons have followed their British officers into the 
valley of the shadow of death on many stricken fields, would not 
tolerate for a week the rule of the Indian politicians, whose only 
strength lies in their tongues. While caste dominates the whole 
social structure of India nationhood is impossible, and it is our 
duty and our privilege to build up a nation fit for self-government. 
That great task is well within our powers on condition that we 
show a firm front to the agencies of reaction. 

While we have consistently refrained from all interference with 
the religious customs of India, except where the ordinary dictates 
of humanity demanded such action as the suppression of Sati, our 
Rule has been uniformly inspired by the principles of Christianity. 
That is the main reason of our wonderful success. The political 
agitation of recent years has led to a recrudescence of some of the 
darker forms of Hindu superstition. Prominent Brahmin agitators 
have encouraged Kali worship in its worst aspects in order to 
further their objects, and the revolting immorality of Tantric rites 
has been revived even among so-called educated classes for this 
reason. In the movement, which styles itself democratic with 
obvious design, lurks grave danger to the advancement of civilization 
in India. 

Among us there must be many who cherish a warm affection for 
the Indian people, and who keep a single eye for their welfare in the 
highest sense. The time has come for them to speak plainly, and to 
bring all available influence to bear in order that the ignorance of 
the British public may be dispelled and that disaster may be averted. 
Many reforms are urgently required in a system of government 
which has long failed to suffice the growing needs of India; but 
such reforms will utterly fail to satisfy the demands of the Indian 
Bolsheviks. Upon the maintenance of British Rule, with executive 
powers unimpaired, the peace of India—now imperilled—absolutely 
depends. * SYDENHAM. 





THE SHORTAGE OF THANKS. 

\ HERE animals are concerned it is pathetically true that 

little gifts foster great friendships. Before the food regu- 
lations all the beasts at the Zoo liked the visitors—except those 
who would have liked to eat the visitors. Things have changed. A 
week or two ago the present writer was strolling among the cages 
and enclosures, and was depressed to observe that many of the 
greedier animals have broken off relations with the public alto- 
gether. Only one bear begged of him, and he was a small one 
with a suggestion of a short-coated retriever about him. Evidently 
he still had faith in his own power to deceive. “‘ Surely,” he seemed 
to say to himself, “‘ they must soon succumb to my innocent, dog- 
like looks. They cannot hold out much longer. They must at 
last believe that I do not even know the cause of this sad estrange- 
ment, and will relent and give me something.” Nothing could be 
bought for the creatures. Not even a few nuts could be had for the 
monkeys, and those whom the writer saw were very tart and cold 
in their demeanour. No paw came through the bars. In fact, he 
could not but feel afraid that they may be permanently embittered 
by this shortage of gifts. Charity is a capricious business, they 
cannot but feel. The elephants were all in their stables, One 
trumpeted and put his trunk out for a bun, but withdrew it sud- 
denly as if remembering with something of a shock that nothing 
could now be hoped for. ‘Am I losing my memory? I keep 
thinking they still like me,” was the obvious interpretation of his 
gesture. 

The disappointed visitor who may give nothing will be inclined 
to cut short his stay. He feels he has not enjoyed his intercourse 
with the petted prisoners as much as usual. Is it because he is 
sorry for them ? They are better off, even as things are, than 
most of their four-footed relations outside. No; the real dis- 
“ppointment lies in his own heart. He has got no thanks, and for 
thanks—the small change of gratitude—we most of us have a 
deeply rooted desire. The very first thing that we teach our 
children is to say “Thank you.” They say it before they know 
what it means, before they can distinguish their right hand from 
their left. The worst-trained child has that amount of training. 


The parents know, even if they do not think much about it, that | 
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the giving and receiving of thanks is a very essential part of the 
happiness of life. Before the war it was a frequent subject of 
lament among the more hygienically and economically inclined 
philanthropists that the earners of small wages gave an altogether 
disproportionate amount of their hard-won housekeeping money 
to their children for the purchase of sweets and fruit. They longed 
to stop this child-spoiling. Now the philanthropists have got their 
wish. Poor parents cannot any more indulge their natural instincts 
in this particular, and will—we may hope—save up to give the 
children something better worth having, if less acceptable. The 
present writer has often felt inclined to argue with the philan- 
thropist on the subject of these penny doles from parents to children. 
The people who give them have not one-tenth of the opportunities 
of pleasing their small boys and girls which are possessed by their 
critics. They want to see the immediate response which the little 
indulgence calls forth, and that response is something which it 
must be very hard to go without. To resist the pleasure may 
result after many weeks in a better pair of boots or a new coat, 
and the exchange would be no doubt in some sense for the child’s 
“good,” but in another sense we do not feel so sure. People 
without time, whose supply of patience is subject to constant 
overdraft, must take other means than their better-off friends 
to foster “friendship ” in their children, and have the same right 
to give expression to their parental affection, and to gratify their 
natural wish for a quick return in the sight of pleasure. They 
want the thanks. It is liditrous to say that love is logical, and 
where it exists will sacrifice everything to the moral and physical 
improvement of the beloved. That is the sentiment of a kind 
stepmother or of any perfectly conscientious person in loco parentis, 
but it is the outcome of a passionless devotion. Children, again, 
are unreasonable beings. They cannot always recognize their own 
“good.” A little gift awakens more love than a big sacrifice 
sometimes, because they cannot possibly grasp the extent of the 
latter. “‘ Everything has been given up for those children, and 
they show their parents no affection,’ we often hear some one say. 
“Too much has been done.” But very often the explanation 
simply is that the little things were never done at all, and the 
household wheels have not been greased with thanks. 

A vast number of people are just now leading what might be 
called a public life. If they strain every nerve, they are doing 
no more than their duty. They are part not of a great machine 
but of a great living organism, and private life has had in some 
sense to go to the wall. We have—most of us—to ask our friends 
and relations to excuse our neglect rather than to thank us for 
our attentions. There is no hospitality and no thanks for it, no 
little interchange of civilities. Very few little favours can be 
done, however much irresponsible gossip may suspect favour in 
high place. We get and give no thanks. The inevitable result of 
this inevitable sacrifice to duty is a certain feeling of moral hunger. 
It is as difficult for the sense of benevolence to flourish in a shortage 
of thanks as it is difficult for physical strength to be maintained 
in a shortage of foodstuffs. There are substitutes in both cases, 
and very indigestible they often are. A man can sit and consider 
how small are his own deserts, how often in the past he has himself 
shown want of gratitude. These considerations will keep his sense 
of general benevolence from starving, but, to quote Bunyan, such 
thoughts are ‘‘ bitter to the mouth and cold to the stomach.” 


When we talk of “ personal relations” between employers and 
employed we to a very large extent mean the interchange of thanks 
on both sides. If employers and employed meet, they are likely to 
realize how immense is their debt to each other. It is a curious 
thing that the present wave of democratic feeling and the present 
rate of wages have not availed to crush the “ tipping” system. 
The public like it. They wish to keep this little opportunity for 
an interchange of thanks, especially in a time of shortage. Between 
the various classes in England there has not been since industrialism 
permeated the country much hospitality. We all incline to eat 
with our social equals. This is not quite as it should be. Every 
one has a sense that it is not, but the problem of amendment of 
it is too difficult to be tackled. The pourboire is a corrective, and 
it has now lost all suggestion of aleocholism. Of course the large: 
number of “tips” are simply irregular wages, which giver and 
receiver prefer should remain irregular. We tip a porter in payment 
of work done; that is, we both pay and thank him. He receives 
his wage with thanks, and both parties get a little pleasure out of 
the transaction. This must be true or the system could not be 
so jealously maintained. Exactly the same thing is true when 
we tip our friends’ servants. They would not like to have higher 
wages in lieu of presents. No one is grateful for good wages. An 
employer may stint himself to do his duty by his men, but he will 
not expect any acknowledgment for so doing. In exactly the 
game way, a workman may fill his time conscientiously, but he 
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will not expect to be thanked for it. Indeed, if he refuses to put 
in a quarter of an hour’s extra work for love now and again, he 
will get fewer thanks than an unconscientious man who will “ oblige.” 
This is not fair, but it is a fact, and it comes of the instinctive 
dislike to the notion that the whole relation between employer 
and employed should be, as it tends to become whenever numbers 
make personal intercourse impossible, a mere matter of rule and 
duty with no cause for a “Thank you” on either side. There 
are a few people in the world who boast that they do not want 
thanks. They would not of course say that in great matters they 
were indifferent to gratitude, but they do not care for the little 
give-and-take, the little ritual of ‘“‘ Please” and “ Thank you,” 
which acts as a douceur in social life. They pride themselves on 
being perfectly disinterested. They miss a good deal of pleasure, so 
perhaps their ungracious virtue is its own punishment. 








LETTERS TO THE EDITOR. 


[Letters of the length of one of our leading paragraphs are 
eften more read, and therefore more effective, than those which 
All treble the space.) 

THE PAPACY AND THE IRISH HIERARCHY. 

(To Tue Epitor or tHe “ Spectator.’’] 
£in,—The two letters, each from a Catholic correspondent, pub- 
lished in the Times of April 25th under the significant heading cf 
Gambetta’s “ Voila l’ennemi!”’ will surprise no one who has 
any knowledge of English Roman Catholics. No section of the 
community is more patriotic; and it is an open secret that of 
late years their relations with their Irish co-religionists, and at 
times even with Rome, have been strained. An Irish paper pub- 
lished in London, the Catholic Herald, heads a paragraph, refer- 
ring to the semi-ofiicial Tablet, ‘Catholic Treachery ” (March 
28th, 1918), and charges that journal with publishing “ an article 
en the Peace proposals of the Holy Father which might have been 
printed in the Daily News, or the Globe, or any other notorious 
anti-Catholic organ.” It is only fair to say that the attitude of 
the Catholic Herald on the war, on the Irish Rebellion of 1916, and 
en Sinn Fein, has been all that could be wished: and that, how- 
ever much we may regret both the policy of the Vatican with 
yegard to the war, and that of the Irish Bishops with regard to 
Conscription, it is probable that the connexion between the two 
is slight. The Irish clergy dislike Roman intervention in Irish 
politics—the incidents of the Plan of Campaign and the Parnell 
‘Tribute under Leo XIII. will be remembered—and the Vatican 
is hostile to agitators and to agitation. The fact is that the pro- 
posal to extend Conscription to Ireland, judge it as we will, has 
unloosed a popular movement which the Bishops, who, like most 
Bishops, are timid, neither can nor dare oppose. Any pro-German 
feeling which may exist in Ireland—its amount is small—is due 
not to love of Germany but to hatred of England. If the Irish 
Government had adopted the French system of affichage, and 
placarded Lady Limerick’s letter, stating that Prince Henry of 
Prussia, with the courtesy of his nation and House, had informed 
her of his personal wish to submerge Ireland and to shoot all the 
priests, in every town and village in Ireland, much good would 
have been done. 

The connexion between the Papacy and the Holy Roman Empire, 
whose spirit survives in the Central Powers, is so intimate that 
zn anti-German Papacy is unthinkable. Both represent Authority 
and the brute force that lies behind it—the ‘‘ gods in whose names 
men kill.” The Allies stand for another civilization, and for 
ether standards and ideas of life. Hence a parting of the ways 
which makes the position of educated Catholics increasingly diffi- 
ealt. Either they must cease to think, or a chasm is opened 
between their religion and their thinking. In normal times this 
may escape their notice. But at present, when the issues are 
elear-cut, and men’s faculties are strained and sharp-set, this 
splitting up the moral life in two becomes intolerable; and the 
“treason against Humanity ” of which the Papacy has been guilty 
seems the-most heinous of sins. It was the moral wickedness of 
the official Church rather than any speculative errors in her 
teaching that brought about the Reformation and the Revolution. 
Men felt that it had become a Power of Evil. “ Thou hast loved 
justice, and hated iniquity.” Not a few Catholics are perilously 
near the suspicion that in this great crisis of the human race the 
Papacy has loved iniquity and hated justice. Call it faith or 
superstition, no confidence can endure the presence of such a 
suspicion: the institution which labours under it ‘ must 
Atrrep Fawkes, 








decrease.””—I am, Sir, &e., 
Ashby St. Ledgers. 





MR. LLOYD GEORGE’S PLEDGE. 
(To tue Eprror or tHe “ Specrator.’’) 
£ir,—We have lost what has hitherto been a priceless asset: faith 
in the solemn promise of a British Minister given openly in the 
House of Commons. Home Rule for Ireland may be a _ wise 


measure or may not be. The fact is that a distinct undertaking 
was given that the measure should be suspended during the war. 


That undertaking has been violated. Hitherto, in common with 
most Englishmen, I have been an optimist, and have tried to have 
faith in our rulers. That faith has now gone. The paltry eXCUse 
of the Prime Minister that no one believed that the war would 
last for four years only shows his utter ignorance of what was 
happening outside this island. We have jecred at the “ scrap of 
paper.” We can do so no longer. The violation by Germany o? 
her treaty with Belgium and the violation of the promise to 
suspend Home Rule are in the same category, The “ yea, yea.” 
‘‘nay, nay,” of the British Envoy has gone.—I am, Sir, ke, ; 
Ash Corner, Whitchurch, Salop. W. A. Cuarge, 





AN IRISH “ JEHAD.” 
{To rue Epiror or tHe “ Specrator.’’) 

Sir,—Your courageous articles in the Spectator of April 20th came 
as a breath of fresh air after the stupefaction induced by the 
Parliamentary debates. The situation in Ireland is now plaip, 
On the one side, the whole body of the Roman Catholic Church. 
on the other, the Protestant communities of the North and South 
staunchly loyal and ready, as they always have been, for any 
sacrifice which will help on the cause of the Allies. On Sunday 
April 21st, every Roman Catholic congregation took a religious 
vow to resist Conscription, and a “jehad” or holy war was 
defiantly preached from every pulpit. The influence which has 
already wrought such mischief in Quebec, Australia, and Spain 
has thus, by common consent, taken the lead in this unhappy 
country, and, to quote Mr. Devlin’s words, “the cat is now ont 
of the bag.” Among a highly emotional and deeply religious 
people like the Irish such action is about as safe as lighting q 
match in a powder magazine. Does any sane man in England 
imagine that the situation can be met with a bribe of even tho 
most extreme form of Home Rule, so long as Conscription remains 
on the statute-book, as remain it must ? We Southern Protestants, 
realizing in all seriousness our precarious position, appeal to you 
in England—Be firm, insist on Ireland doing its duty, but do not 
let us down.—I am, Sir, &c., A Loyat Protestant. 





IRELAND AND PROPAGANDA. 
(To tae Epiror or tHe “ Specrator.’’) 
Sir,—I wonder that some attempt is not made to enlighten the 
vast majority of people in Ireland about the real methods of war- 
fare practised by Germany and the ruthless character that lies 
behind them. Many people know, but far more are entirely 
ignorant about Germany’s crimes because they read-only papers 
which either suppress the truth altogether or report it imper- 
fectly for obvious reasons. I could give instances of the need of 
such propaganda, but your desire for brevity forbids this. I need 
only say that recently a Red Cross collector for the Queen's 
County found one district in which no word against Germany 
would be listened to; he had to leave without getting any help for 
the Funds. In one part of my parish, I am told on good authority, 
“the people are not so keen about the Germans as they used to 
be.” What made them change ? Why should not others change 
if they had knowledge of the real state of affairs ? Why not have 
leaflets printed giving the plain facts as to German,ruthlessness, 
and have them distributed in some way ? It could be done, and 
I am sure it would have excellent effects. You cannot expect to 
persuade the mass of people that our war is for righteousness 
and liberty unless you show them the true nature of our enemies 
by telling them what they have done wherever they have had 
power.—I am, Sir, &c., A. E. Bor, Archdeacon. 
Abbey Leiz. 





HOME RULE AND CONSCRIPTION. 
(To THe Eprroz or THE “ Spectator.’’) 

Srr,—It is recognized in Great Britain with practical unanimity 
that in any scheme of Irish Home Rule or of Federation all 
military and naval concerns, including, of course, the conditions 
of military service, must be settled and administered by the 
Imperial Parliament and Executive. It follows that the first duty 
of a Government contemplating a Home Rule scheme is to ascer- 
tain whether those Irishmen who demand it will accept this 
indispensable postulate—Aye or No? If they refuse to accept it 
{as now seems certain), will any Government be so criminally 
insane as to waste more precious moments in blowing the soap- 
bubble of a Home Rule Bill, rejected in advance by those whom it 
is intended to satisfy? Perhaps the best propagandists of Com 
scription in Ireland might be a body of American troops on theit 
way to France.—I am, Sir, &c., E. M. 





ULSTER AND HOME RULE. 
{To tse Eprron or tHe “ Specrator.’’) 

Sir,—I enclose a cutting from the Halifax, Nova Scotia, Recorder. 
This is a Protestant paper, and always has been. Have you 
courage enough to publish this in your paper ? Or will you answer 
it by saying, as you did about several American papers who 
referred to Carson as a rebel, “that they did not understand the 
situation ”? Or do you only publish one side of an argument?= 
I am, Sir, &c., James CARLIN. 

Boston, Mass., April 2nd. 

[The answer to the question is that we have enough courage to 





publish the leading article which our correspondent encloses but 
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not enough space. The sense of the article is that there are as 
many Home Rulers in Ulster as there are Unionists, and that 
only bigotry stands in the way of what the writer of the article 
calls “local government.” If our correspondent had read the 
Spectator with any care, he would have known that we have always 
taken pains to point out that the homogeneous Unionist and 
Protestant area is made up of the Six Counties which comprise 
North-East Ulster. It is for that area that we have always 
claimed the rights of what it is now the fashion to call self- 
determination. As for “ local government,” our correspondent 
will no doubt have learned by this time that the Sinn Feiners and 
Nationalists are combining to demand a form of government of 
a much more independent nature than can possibly be covered by 
that title Ep. Spectator. ] 








CONSCRIPTION FOR IRELAND.—A NORWEGIAN STORY. 
fTo THE prTOR oF THE “ Specrator.’’] 
Sir,—An episode from the history of Norway may be worth 
relating at the present moment. In 1808, when Norway was being 
threatened by enemies on all sides, a British fleet blockading the 
coasts and a Swedish army threatening an invasion of the country, 
all men of military age were called up for service. One district, 
however, ignored the summons to arms—viz., a district bordering 
on the Sognefjord, that claimed freedom from military service, 
resting their claim cn some ancient privileges. These had been 
granted to the inhabitants in return for their maintenance of the 
paths across the mountains leading to other valleys. But with 
proper roads having been made by the State such privileges had 
naturally lapsed. However, the people thought otherwise, chased 
the members of the military Tribunal] away from the district, and 
organized a regular system of resistance against future attempts 
on their “liberty.”” Such proceedings were naturally considered 
in the light of open rebellion, and an armed force was despatched 
to the place. The villagers were disarmed, compelled there and 
then to appear before the Tribunal, and the ringleaders were 
arrested for high treason, suffering execution shortly afterwards 
No corps fought better in the subsequent frontier 


at Bergen. 
W. R. Prior. 


campaign than the men of Lejrdal!—I am, Sir, &c., 
National Liberal Club. 





LATE CAPTAIN MICHAEL CHAPMAN. 

(To tHe Eprror or tHe “ Spectaror.’’] 

Sir,—Captain Michae] Chapman’s connexion with the Spectator 
emboldens me to write a few lines to you, from whom he received 
such kind and prompt encouragement in his recent development 
of a literary gift. 

To you, who counted among your friends the author of A Student 
in Arms, it may be of interest to know that the man who inspired 
in that book Donald Hankey’s chapter called “The Beloved Cap- 
tain”? was to Michael Chapman the closest and most intimate of 
all his friends. They had much in common, and each repre- 
sented to the other his ideal of manhood. If but one such friend 
from boy to man had but summed up for us the charm of 
Michael’s individuality! but, like “ The Beloved Captain,” all 
those earliest friends have earned the honour of the soldier’s 
cross for headstone. 

As the Times announced last week, Michael Chapman, Captain 
in the Grenadier Guards, fell in action in France on April 12th, 
his battalion having been ordered to fill a gap, and hold the line, 
which it did “ at all costs.” Of him his Colonel wrote: ‘‘ He died 
more than upholding the honour of our great regiment.” To 
those who knew him best this was no surprise. Years before could 
be seen in his character that quality which makes the good soldier 
of men who, by nature and inclination, seem more fitted for a life 
of leisurely enjoyment. From the playing-fields of Eton, and the 
pleasure of University life at Oxford, for the purpose he had 
before his eyes, he went cheerfully on a self-chosen way, through 
the practical engineer’s apprenticeship, and during those two or 
three years never failed to be in the shops, ready by six o’clock 
to begin the day’s.work. I recall an evening when his zeal for 
work, which could not be called congenial, was well tested. An 
arrangement of plans most attractive to him was made, but it 
involved his arrival at the works some ten minutes late. He did 
not hesitate for a moment. 

He went to Canada in 1905, as prospects seemed to open for him 
there, and a letter of introduction to the Governor-General quickly 
brought him an invitation to luncheon, and from that day forward 
Lord Grey became his friend. He was made extra A.D.C. during 
Prince Arthur of Connaught’s visit to Canada, and every oppor- 
tunity was given to him hy Lord and Lady Grey to meet men who 
might be of use in shaping his career. He married in 1906, and 
from an oasis of home life for nine years he strenuously laboured 
to develop his business. 

Then came the declaration of war and the call of patriotism. 
W hen consulting a friend he wrote: “ Selfishly I want to go.” 
Not held back by the principal sharer in the sacrifice, after some 
training in a Canadian O.T.C., he came to England in 1915, and 
on June 25th was gazetted Second Lieutenant in the Grenadier 
Guards, He loved his men, ond loved to earn for his platoon a 
Special word of praise for efficiency. He said once: “ I think I would 
be more proud to be a Captain in the Guards than anything else 
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in the world.” He had come to value the sharp discipline main. 
tained in the regiment, which at first had chiefly appealed to his 
sense of humour. : 

On October 4th, 1915, he left for France, and before many day: 
passed was in an attack made on German communication trenches 
by bombing parties, in which his battalion took part; a severe 
experience. In June, 1916, he was severely wounded, and on hi 
release from hospital was at home under medical care for severa! 
months. During this leisure he began to make notes upon hi: 
varied observations in France, and finally he wrote an occasional! 
paper. Several of these were accepted by the Spectator and 
received praise from its editor. One article appeared in Black- 
wood. He returned to France in August, 1917, and was gazetted as 
Captain, but his appointment was that of Intelligence Officer. 
Among his papers there lies a letter from an officer of another 
regiment thanking him for having guided him and his company 
into position one night in December, when, deserted by their 
recalcitrant guide,” they were wandering in the bewilderment 
of a wood. He was again wounded, though very slightly, near 
Cambrai, and received the Military Cross. He had leave 
at Christmas, when his little son was baptized and was given the 
name of “‘ The Beloved Captain.” 

I do not attempt to describe the charm of Michael Chapman’s 
personality, for the result would be but like the blossom pressed 
and dried compared with the perfumed living flower. There are, 
however, a few descriptive lines from the letters of brother- 
officers I am allowed to quote. “A great favourite,” one wrote, 
“owing to that stoutness of heart and that keen sense of humour 
that tinged all intercourse ”’; and another: ‘‘No matter how un- 
comfortable we were, we always found something to laugh at ’’; 
and from a third letter these words: “ He was such a gallant chap, 
too, always cheerful, and keen, and so efficient and capable, and 
so lovable at all times.” He was still in great part a boy, though 
thirty-five years old when he fell. 

If, as it has been said, “ love and patriotism are terms which 
in condensed form express the capacity in men of passing out 
of the narrow limits of individual self,’’ he had lived long enough 
to realize their meaning. To the summons of his country he 
answered with his whole being. He called it “ doing something for 
nothing,” and wrote that if he lived the experience would have 
remade him; if he should not live, he added, “ it will be like 
passing through a white-hot flame, which will purify.”—I am, 
Sir, &e., W. 


“< 


ADAMS ST. GAUDENS. 


THE 
(To tHe Epiror or tHe “ Spectaror.’’] 


Sir,—In the Spectator last week is a letter which tells us that the 
St. Gaudens in Washington is from henceforth the Adams monu- 
ment; that now both husband and wife are in charge of that 
mysterious figure at Rock Creek. The writer of the letter remarks 
on the life-long friendship of Adams and John Hay. Hay’s 
opinion of this monument erected to his friend’s wife is expressed 
in these few fine words: 

“Tt is full of poetry and suggestion; infinite wisdom, a past 

without beginning and a future without end, a repose after limit- 
less experience, a peace to which nothing matters—all are em- 
bodied in this austere and beautiful face and form.” 
These words of appreciation were sent to me by the late Henry 
James when James had heard of Mr. Choate’s offer of a replica 
of the Lincoln of St. Gaudens for the Canning enclosure at West 
minster.—I am, Sir, &c., X. 





“THE OLD HOUSE.” 
{To tHe Epiror or tHe “ Specraror.’’] 
Sir,—I have been interested in reading the letter contributed to 
the Spectator describing the late Mr. Henry Adams. To those 
who have had the privilege of visiting it, one of the most attractive 
houses in the U.S.A. is “The Old House” at Quincy, Massa- 
chusetts, now lived in by Mr. Brooks Adams. It was in this house 
that three successive generations kept their golden weddings- 
John Adams, second President U.S.A.; John Quincy Adams, fifth 
President; and Charles Adams, Ambassador to England—a 
record of combined dignity, ability, and longevity hard to beat in 
any country.—I am, Sir, &., Mary W. Cropper. 
Tolson Hall, Kendal. 





FARM TENANCIES. 
(To Tae Eprror or tHe “‘ Spzcrator.’’) 
Sir,—Referring to “ Land Agent’s” letter, if landlords are not to 
disturb their tenants for the period of the war, surely they them- 
selves should be freed from the very serious financial disturbance 
resulting from increased mortgage interest and enormously 
enhanced tithe. No other section of the community has suffered 
so much from the war, both in purse and person, as the class of 
hereditary landowners, and they have suffered in silence; but this 
is no reason why we should ignore the fact that with the cost of 
upkeep and repairs at least doubled, with mortgage interest 


increased one-third or one-fourth, and with tithe 30 to 40 per cent. 
higher, they are, many of them, faced with bankruptcy unless 
they can raise their rents considerably or sell to advantage. The 
real cause of tenants’ uneasiness is, of course, the professional 
land-jobber, who buys to sell again and makes enormous profits, 
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which, for some reason, the Revenue authorities co not treat as 
Liable to Income Tax or Excess Profits Duty.—I am, Sir, &c., 
Scarcroft, near Leeds. C. F, Ryper. 





THE TRUE NAVAL SPIRIT. 
(To tHe Eprron or tHe “ Spectator.’’] 
Sirn,—In your “ leader ” in last Saturday's Spectator on “ The True 
Naval Spirit” you say: “ It required what the Duke of Welling- 
ton used to call ‘ four-o’clock-in the-morning courage.’”’ Was it 
not his great opponent, Napoleon, who defined this quality, so 
ably spoken of in your admirable article, as “ two-o’clock-in- 
the-morning courage,” which he (Bonaparte) claimed to have in 
a@ supreme sense ?—I am, Sir, &c., T. McCaiium. 
Hazeldene, 22 Palmerston Road, Wesicliff. 





THE SANCTITY OF INTERNATIONAL CONTRACTS. 

{To rue Eprror or tHe “ Spectator.’’] 

Sm,— Nearly two thousand years ago I wrote :— 
“Quid tristes querimoniae, 
Si non supplicio culpa reciditur ; 
Quid leges sine moribus © 

Vanae proficiunt.” 
Human nature appears not to have greatly changed in the interval. 
—I am, Sir, &c., Quintus Horativs Fraccvs. 





PRISONERS OF WAR: EDUCATIONAL APPEAL. 
(To THe Eprror or tHe “ Spectator.’ ) 
£ir,—Will you kindly allow me—in a few words—to thank those 
ef your readers (and they not a few) who so generously responded 
to the appeal which I made, and which you so warmly supported, 
in your issue of April 13th ? The result has been a very 
welcome and substantial addition to our funds, and has evidenced 
ence again the real value of the service which the Spectator has 
been able to render in the prosecution of our much-needed and 
ever-extending work.—I am, Sir, &c., 
Atrrep T. Davies, 
Hon, Director British Prisoners of War Book Scheme (Educational), 
Victoria and Albert Museum, South Kensington, S.W. 7. 





A GOLD AND SILVER COLLECTION. 

(To tae Epiror or tHe “ Specraror.’’] 
Sm,—Only the stern necessity for reinforcing the funds to aid 
the sick and wounded and our prisoners would justify a new 
appeal to the generous British public. But the Gold and Silver 
Collection for which we are appealing on behalf of the British 
Ked Cross has a treble object—to succour the wounded, to help 
eur national financial stability by increasing the reserves of gold 
and silver in the Bank, and to save tonnage. For although gifts 
of plate of artistic or historic value will not be consigned to the 
melting-pot, the bulk of the metals for which we beg will be sent 
to the refiners and sold to the Mint as bullion. The Master of 
the Mint authorizes us to launch this scheme with his emphatic 
approval. We therefore ask each one of your readers to spare us 
romething golden or something silver, according to their posses- 
sions; everything, whatever it is, will be most gratefully received 
and acknowledged. From those who have not a wealth of gold 
and silver plate we beg a single tablespoon, or fork, or cup, gold 
odds and ends of jewellery, or the old-fashioned settings of jewels, 
We ask for a contribution from every dinner-table or writing- 
table, dressing-table or jewel-case, where gold or silver is lying 
idle. Nothing is too small to be used; and nothing is too great to 
ask for those who have fallen in the defence of the Empire. Gold 
er silver cannot pay the price of our debt to our armies, but 
it can help to relieve the sufferings of war, and it can ease the 
burden of responsibility that is vicariously borne for us all. 
The gold and silver should be sent or brought to the offices at 
39 Old Bond Street, W. 1.—We are, Sir, &c., 

Evizaseth AsquitH; Ava Astor; Grace Curzon; 

J. P. Hewerr; Sipxery Morse; Eveanor Sanpuvrst; 

Constance STaAMFORDHAM. 





SUGAR BEET AS FOOD. 
{To tHe Epiton or tne “ Spectator.’) 
S1r,—I have been trying sugar beet in various ways, and find the 
following recipe quite successful: 14]b. sugar beet cut up into 
strips; 2 lemons, 2 oranges, cut up as for marmalade; $b. sugar 
and } teaspoonful salt; 2} pints water. Note.—The sugar beet 
should be boiled first, as it takes longer than the fruit. This 
marmalade, of course, will not keep very long, but it is very 
useful for flavouring both puddings and cakes, and tastes very 
much like ordinary preserved orange-peel in the latter. Person- 
ally I prefer sugar beet to the real kind for a salad, and I believe 
it is very good stewed with rhubarb.—I am, Sir, &c., E. G. S§. 
(To Tur Epitor or tue “ Sprecravor.’’) 

Sirn,—Would “E. J. R.” kindly tell a reader of the Spectator 
whether the sugar beet ought to be grated or peeled before boiling 
it? Of course, if grated or peeled this must be done over the 
pan it is to be cooked in, to save the juice. My own experience is 
of the red beet only.—I am, Sir, &c., 

A Constant Reaper oF THE “ Spectator.” 





A CORRECTION. 
[To tHe Epiror or THE “ Specrator.’’) 
Sir,—The Spectator of January 19th has arrived, and in it Mr 
W. O’Brien’s letter, “ What Might Have Been.” I should like 
to correct a slip in military history. George IT. did not cry 
“Cursed be the laws that deprive me of such subjects! ” op the 
field of Dettingen, as there stated. He used the expression on 
reading the despatch describing the charge of the Irish Brigade at 
Fontenoy, which changed a promising victory into a defeat.—I am 
Sir, &., H. F. F. Wuunuys, 
Sabathu, Punjab, March 8th. 





“ HOWLERS.” 
{To rue Epiror or tHe “ Specrator.’’) 

Sm,—If your basket of chestnuts has not overflowed as yet, you 
may still have room for the following :—Pas du tout—Father of 
twins. Chemin de fer—The way to do it. Le moine disait soy 
Bréviaire—The least said the soonest mended. II était franc—He 
gobbled 93d. Ils mangeaient du jambon cru—They were eating 
what they believed to be good jam!—I am, Sir, &., 

Waldron Rectory, Sussex. W. J. Humsre-Crorrs, 

(To tHe Epiror or rue “ Specrator.’’] 

Sir,—Perhaps you might care to insert the following. The late 
Mr. Beatson, of Pembroke College, Cambridge, told me that he 
had as examiner for the ordinary degree received the following 
rendering. I do not guarantee collocation of words, as I have not 
a copy of Euripides by me. They occur, I believe, in the Oedipus 
Coloneus, ‘‘ txer ddeAGd TavSE vndvos Operrnpia’’—‘ he has food for the 
stomach like these.’’ The rendering was, ‘‘'The sister has the 
stomach ache,” confounding derivatives of rpépew with orpégew, 
—I am, Sir, &c., Wititiam Frsoy, 

Rivington Parsonage, Bolton, Lancashire. 

(Our correspondent is thinking of the lines— 

aSeAPa 8’, ws Lore, ToIrocw popet 
Ta THs Taralyns vndvos Operrhpia. 

—Dbp. Spectator.]} 








NOTICL.—When “ Correspondence” or Articles are signed with 
the writer’s name or initials, or with a pseudonym, or are marked 
“ Communicated,” the Editor must not necessarily be held to be in agvree- 
ment with the views therein expressed or with the mode of expression. 
In such instances, or in the case of ‘‘ Letters to the Editor,” insertion 
only means that the matter or point of view is considered of sufficient 
interest and importance to warrant publication. 








POETRY. 
——.—— 
FOREIGN THOUGHTS FROM HOME IN THE SPRING. 

On will you ever look the same again, 
Dear, lovely places that like lavender 

In memory’s folds have lain, 

Fragrant when longings stir 
For old-time joys eclipsed (how far! how strange!) 

In this dark night of pain? 
Or will you, like ourselves, have suffered change 
And look less dear, less lovely, to our eyes? 


We that no more may range, 
Little we count the forfeit of such hours 
In the vast sum of the world’s sacrifice 
Drenched thro’ with blood and tears,— 
Honour’s unstinted price 
And Freedom’s,—add such trifles as are ours, 
Garnered in gladder years— 
A web of dreams, dust of a little spice, 
Faint melodies, a handful of dim flowers. 


Ah no, not dim! How rosily the spears 
Of asphodel guard holy Marathon 
Where the immortals sleep, 
Or, golden in the sun, 
Girgenti’s temples, almond-bowered deep; 
Down many a rocky steep 
In crimson riot how the poppies run 
The sapphire-dark Aegean wave to greet! 


Come, walk with April on the Appian Way 

Where jonquil-cups she scatters, piercing-sweet, 
Come, where Valdarno calls— 

(My Florence, how thought follows, fain and fleet!) 
Her peach-trees are afire, 

Her iris wakens; Umbria’s white with may; 
Yon cloudy cypress spire 

Cleaves the fair mist of olives silver-grey 
That veil the mountain walls; 
See, the young vine-leaves sway 

Vivid as emeralds strung in coronals. 
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O lands of our desire, 

To-day what scars, what gaping wounds ye show! 

Thou first, heroic State, : 

Thou martyr queen of woe, 
Whose house is left unto thee desolate! 
Thou, gallant France, that see’st thy life blood drain, 

While vengeful blow on blow 
Shatters thy storied shrines—such Vandal hate 
As Venice’ self must glut;—dear lands, we know 
Ye cannot ever look the same again! 

Emma Gurney SALTER. 
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THE ENGLISH SONNET.* 

Tere have been many apologists for the sonnet, but Mr. 
Crosland is not one of them. He is its champion and eulogist. 
All the critics, in his opinion, have erred in belittling the sonnet 
as if it were a small thing, because it is short. It has had 
nothing but apologists even among the greatest sonneteers, notably 
Wordsworth, who never realized the importance of their instrument. 
Mr. Crosland loses no time in divorcing himself whole-heartedly from 
this cautious or patronizing view. For him the sonnet is the corner- 
stone of English poetry; a high flight in decasyllables, “in which 
practically allthe great English poetry has been written.”” Chaucer 
owed much to it, though he did not use the form, from his instinctive 
preference for narrative as opposed to reflective poetry. Surrey, 
who with Wyatt introduced the sonnet itself into England, was 
also the introducer of blank verse. The age of Shakespeare would 
have been made “‘a saeculum mirabilis [sic] by its sonnet literature 
alone,” which proves that when poetry flourishes so does the sonnet. 
Even the sonnetless writers of the late seventeenth and eighteenth 
centuries ‘‘ could not have existed at all without the sonnet line.” 
Here Mr. Crosland diverges to venture the theory that a very large 
part of what is admitted to be the loftiest poetry belongs essentially 
to the sonnet form, and quotes freely from Marlowe, Shakespeare, 
and Milton for this ** sonnet stuff ’’—“‘ onsets ’’ and endings, some- 
times nearly complete sonnetssave forrhyme. High flightsseldom, in 
his view, exceed fourteen decasyllabled lines. If it is objected that 
his contention means that any or all poetryin the decasyllabic line is 
Virtually sopnet poetry, he limits his claims onits behalf by ruling out 
all great poetry falling under the heads of unreflective description, 
plain relation, and sheer drama or declamatoriness. These claims 
are then summed up under fifteen heads. Some of these we have 
already anticipated, but we may note his contentions that the sonnet 
is a form of absolute freedom for the very largest kind of utterance ; 
that it is neither a convention nor an arbitrary or pedantical 
contrivance ; that all the finest poets have been either fine sonneteers 
or unconscious workers in the sonnet movement; that there are 
oceasions upon which poetry demands and insists on the sonnet 
form as properly and imperatively as upon any form; and that 
when these occasions cecur, and only when they occur, great sonnets 
are written. 

The chapter on “‘ Sonnet Legislation ’’ is designed to prove that 
the “‘ absolute freedom” of the form for the largest kind of 
utterance does not mean lawlessness. On the contrary, ‘‘ the 
standards have been set up and are irremovable.”’ All the great 
English sonnet writers have deviated from the Petrarchan norm, but 
their deviations have not been radical, though they have often proved 
an exemplar vitiis imitabile. Mr. Crosland calls Shakespeare's form 
“the English sonnet pure and simple,” because it was “the first 
perfect form to take reot in the language,” but ‘‘ it is doubtful whether 
since the time of Shakespeare a really satisfactory sonnet in that 
form has been written.’’ We must turn to Milton, who fell back 
on the Italians, in the main, for ‘the prescriptive rhyming of the 
modern English sonnet,’’ and also for “‘ the rough draft of some of the 
most important laws of its structure.” Of these latter the most 
important, in Mr, Crosland’s view,is that of the break or pause in 
melody and content between the octet and sestet. This law Milton 
has been charged with disregarding, but Mr. Crosland is at pains 
to show that, if lax in its application, Milton understood it none 
the less, and that his lapses can be explained as overflowings or 
underflowings of the content of the octet. So he asserts that the 
Miltonic sonnet must be taken as an abiding precept for the formulae, 
which he lays down as follows: ‘ Octet: (invariably) a-b-b-a, 
a-b-b-a. Pause. Sestet: ec-d-e-d-c-d or e-d-e-c-d-e. Deviation 
from the octet rule is absolutely impermissible. Deviations from 
the sestet are undesirable, and when they run to couplets, final or 
otherwise, altogether vicious.’ In Wordsworth he recognizes the 
next great sonneteer, and in some ways the greatest of all. In 
spite of underrating its importance, and in spite of faulty technique 
and inequality—he wrote, “‘ alas! too many”’’—Wordsworth en- 
larged its scope, handled it with consummate power and -large 
spiritual effect, and in its essentials settled its form for ever. ‘* We 


* The English Sonnet, By T. W. H. Crosland, London: Martin Secker, 
[10s, 6d, net,] 











now know what can be said of no other form in English poetry, 
what it should be in its perfection.’” Mr. Crosland denies this cer- 
titude in regard to blank verse. No two critics agree as to the 
perfect lyric ; but for the sonnet “ the legislation is fixed, established, 
stable and unassailable.’’ Mr. Crosland has clearly no sympathy with 
the apostles of vers libre, though he admits that nearly all the great 
examples of the sonnet prove the rule by theirdefects. All the essen- 
tials are to be found even in the Shakespearean sonnet, including 
the pause, though his scheme admits of other subdivisions; but Mr. 
Crosland asserts that even the final rhymed couplet is ‘only part 
of the force of the sestet and not separate from it.”” Discussing 
the nature of the sonnet as set forth by various critics, Mr. Crosland 
effectively combats the “ wave theory” of the late Mr. Watts- 
Dunton, in which the sonnet is compared to a wave that swells 
and declines or suddenly subsides, as irreconcilable with the view, 
which he energetically upholds, of the sonnet as an “ onset,” a 
pause, and a higher flight. ‘‘ There has never been a poet born 
who will not make the second part of a poem greater than the first 
if he can; and the sonnet form is virtually the outcome of the 
poetic desire for attainment on attainment.’? The sonnet, he 
goes on to remark, warns off all bad and trivial and penny- 
a-lining poets, “for the very good reason that it requires a certain 
amount of writing and takes up only a little print when written. 
- + + So that the sonnet is unpopular in all the right quarters, 
and Parnassus rejoices accordingly.” 

Mr. Crosland frames no definite or absolute rule of sonnet 
subjects, contenting himself with observing that Wordsworth 
showed us that they were limited only by the bounds of human 
observation, human emotion, and human imagination, but holds 
that the rule of abstention should apply to themes already per- 
fectly and exhaustively dealt with. ‘‘ The modern sonnet must 
be a proud and independent poem.” 

The remainder of the volume is occupied with brief appreciations 


of the chief sonnet writers, with examples. In his notice of the 


minor Elizabethan sonnet cycles Mr. Crosland does well to print 
Daniel's magnificent sonnet on Sleep, and repairs the injustice done 
to Sylvester by a biographer who asserted that he succeeded “ neither 
as merchant nor poet’ by quoting the Jines ‘‘ Were I as base as 
is the lowly plain’’ with the characteristic comment: ‘‘ There is a 
simple honesty of emotion about that which, to our mind, is worth 
a wilderness of ornate protestation.’’ In dealing with Sir Philip 
Sidney, of whom he is a great admirer, he notes that the finest 
formal specimens of his art are to be found in Arcadia, though he 
is inelined to think that “ of all the so-called sequences Astrophel 
and Stella is perhaps the most delicate and simply and sincerely 
human.” He praises Drayton for his superb “ onsets” ; indeed, 
he counts the famous ‘“‘ Since there’s no help, Come let us kiss 
and part,’ as fine as Shakespeare at his finest. Spenser, for all 
his delicacy, he finds monotonous and wanting in force. The 
estimate of Shakespeare is chiefly noteworthy for an extremely 
spirited, vigorous, and ingenious attack on the view that the sonnets 
are autobiographical or a revelation of Shakespeare the man. The 
dedication of the Folio of 1609 he conjectures to have been written 
by Shakespeare himself as a blind; ‘‘ Mr. W. H. was a figment,” 
and he will have none of the “ heart-unlocking ”’ in the confessional 
autobiographical sense. Mr. Crosland holds that for all Milton's 
lapses from strict sonnet legislation, of which he gives a minute 
recital, his services to the English sonnet would be impossible to 
overvalue. And he says practically the same, only that his praise 
is higher, of Wordsworth. After convicting him of “ pretty well 
every modern sonnetal abuse,”’ Mr. Crosland sums up: ‘ Emotion- 
ally he lifted the sonnet to heights never before attained, and 
sounded with it depths never before plumbed. He made it an 
affair of the intellect and the brooding spirit as well as of the fancy 
and the passions. In his hand the thing became an ecstasy as 
well as a trumpet, a vision and a tenderness as well as an austerity.” 
That is finely and truly said, and for these and many other generous 
and well-earned eulogies we may overlook the occasional truculences 
by which this stimulating work is disfigured. 





BRITISH CAMPAIGNS IN FLANDERS.* 
Mr. Fortescur’s fascinating bock on our campaigns in Flenders 
from the days of William III. to those of the Duke of York appear, 
at the right moment when our thoughts are once more centred 
on the cockpit of Europe. It is not 2 new book, in the technica} 
sense, for it is made up of the Flemish chapters, in the period from 
1690 to 1794, in the author's great history of the British Army. But as 
few people, unfortunately, read histories that run to many volumes, 
we are sure that Mr. Fortescue’s book will be a revelation to most 
readers, and that some account of its contents will be welcome. 
The first chapter describes William ITI.’s unlucky but not inglorious 
campaigns, in which the valour of the English and Scottish regi- 
ments almost counterbalanced the blunders of their King and the ill- 
will or treachery of the Dutch Generals, and in which Sterne’s 
Uncle Toby and Corporal Trim learned the art of siege war. The 
battle of Stcenkirk on July 23rd, 1692, might have been a great 


* British Campaigns in Flanders, 1690-1794: being Extracts from “ A History of the 
British Army.” By J,W. Fortescue, London; Macmillan and Co, (88. ¢d, net.) 
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victory had not Count Solmes, the Dutch commander, declined to 
reinforce the advanced guard, which with twelve battalions charged 
and almost routed the fifty-three battalions of the enemy. “‘ D—n 
the English,” growled Solmes ; “if they are so fond of fighting, let 
them have a bellyful.” Corporal James Butler, alias Trim, who was 
present, never forgave Solmes for deliberately sacrificing the 
British infantry :-- 

“ Thero was Cutt’s, continued the Corporal, clapping the fore- 

finger of his we hand upon the thumb of his left and counting 
round his hand—there was Cutt’s, Mackay’s, Angus’s, Graham's, 
and Leven’s, all cut to pieces; and so had the English life-guards, 
too, had it not been for some regiments upon the right who marched 
up boldly to their relief, and received the enemy’s fire in their faces, 
before any one of their own platoons ——— a musket. They'll 
go to heaven for it, added Trim. . . . im is right, said my 
uncle Toby, nodding to Yorick ; he’s perfectly right.” 
A year later Marshal Luxemburg had his revenge on William at 
Landen, or Neerwinden, after a most stubborn fight in which the 
Allies ‘‘ had at any rate dismayed every Frenchman on the field 
but Luxemburg.” The hated Solmes was killed—or, ‘as Corporal 
Trim put it, “ he had his foot shot off fer his pains ’’"—at Landen, and 
Trim himself was lamed. Two years later, in 1695, King William 
besieged and captured Namur, which the French had taken in 1692, 
and made the corner-stone of a defensive line extending to the sea. 
It was in this siege, as Mr. Fortescue does not fail to note, that 
Captain Tobias Shandy received his wound, in the attack on the 
counterscarp before the St. Nicholas Gate, and was thus led to 
beguile his leisure with the study of fortification. Such was the war 
im which “‘ our armies swore terribly in Flanders,” not for the first 
or for the last time. 

The next six chapters are devoted to Marlborough’s campaigns, 
and to his famous victories of Ramillies, Oudenarde, and Malplaquet. 
The genius of “‘ Corporal John ” was never better displayed than 
in his last campaign of 1711, when, with greatly inferior forces, he 
outmaneuvred his very able opponent Villars and forced the famous 
lines between Etaples and Namur, which, Villars boasted, would be 
Marlborough’s ne plus ultra. Marlborough resolved to cross the 
flooded Sensée at Arleux, due east of Arras, and to besiege Bouchain. 
He devised a scheme for making Villars demolish his own works 
covering the Arleux causeway. First he attacked and captured 
Arleux. He then greatly strengthened the defences, left a weak 
garrison, and marched his army away to the west of Arras. Villars 
also moved westward behind his lines, but detached a force to re- 
capture Arleux. To make quite sure, Villars had the Arleux works 
razed to the ground. Marlborough professed great annoyance, 
and ordered a general attack on the French lines west of Arras, 
where success was impossible. But while Villars was hurriedly 
concentrating his forces at the threatened point, the British garrison 
at Douay sallied out, crossed the Sensée at Arleux, and occupied the 
French lines. Meanwhile the army, starting at night, made a forced 
march of forty miles in eighteen hours to Arleux, and took up its 
position south of the Sensée. When Villars realized what was hap- 
pening, he put himself at the head of the Household Cavatiry and 
galloped off so furiously that he outdistanced all but a hundred of 
his troopers. But he was too late. The British cavalry had barred 
the road to Arleux, and Villars, blundering into our outposts, 
lost his escort and escaped capture by a miracle. Marlborough’s 
plan had succeeded, and he ended his last campaign by taking 
Bouchain while Villars looked on, powerless to stop him. The next 
episode is that of Fontenoy in 1745, followed by the disaster at 
Roucoux in 1746, and the hard-fought action at Lauffeld outside 
Maestricht in 1747, where Marshal Saxe beat us for the third time. 
Never was there a more amazing feat of arms than the advance of 
the British centre at Fontgnoy, in parade order, with shouldered 
arms, up a bare slope of half-a-mile, while the French batteries played 
on the silent ranks. “‘ Every English account agrees that the French 
fired first,”’ and that the courteous refusal of the French Guards 
to take the advantage is a pleasant legend. Having arrived within 
thirty yards of the enemy’s line, and having received the French 
volley, the British at last opened fire—‘‘ ceaseless, rolling, infernal 
fire’ before which neither infantry nor cavalry could stand. Had 
our Dutch allies on the left made a serious effort, had Ingoldsby on 
the right obeyed his orders to take the flanking battery, Fontenoy 
would have been a great victory. As it was, the centre beat off for a 
time even the famous Irish Brigade—‘ made up not of Irish only 
but of Scots and English also, desperate characters who went into 
action with a rope round their necks and would fight like devils ’’— 
and at last retired in good order because it was too weak to push its 
advantage without support. 

The remaining half of the book is given to the unfortunate cam- 
paigns of the Duke of York in 1793 and 1794, fought for the most 
part over familiar ground round Nieuport and between Lille and 
Tournay, and ending with a disastrous retreat through Holland. 
No portion of Mr. Fortescue’s history deserves closer study than 
this, for its illustration of the truth that politicians should not try 
to direct a campaign against the advice of expert soldiers. The 


Duke of York was not a great General, but he was intelligent and 
willing, and cannot be fairly blamed for the misfortunes which befell 
him. The culprit was Dundas, Pitt's friend and colleague, who was un- 
questionably the worst War Minister—and that is saying much— 





whom this country ever had. Dundas, in whom Pitt placed im. 
plicit confidence, thought himself a master of strategy, and, as a 
result, nearly destroyed the British Army in Flanders. He was 
always interfering with the Chief of Staff, he issued in rapid succes. 
sion the most incoherent and contradictory orders, and he expected 
to achieve great results with absurdly small forces employed at 
various points widely separated from one another. The Austrians, 
with whom we co-operated, were good troops under very bad 
Generals, typified by Mack, whose theory of war, not yet extinct 
by any means, “ assigned as the first object not the annihilation of 
the enemy’s force in the field, but the possession of certain geo- 
graphical points which were called Strategic Objects.”” Revolu- 
tionary France owed more to Dundas and the Austrian commanders 
than to her ill-trained levies in the critical year 1793. The blunders 
of the Allies gave the French time to organize and school their 
new armies, which were then irresistible. Mr. Fortescue’s detailed 
and caustic exposure of Dundas as War Minister is excellent reading, 
and the moral is by no means obsolete. 





A NEW VOLUME OF FABRE’S STUDIES.* 

Hener Fasre did not always deal respectfully with.his insects. 
They were his friends and brothers; he loved and admired them 
passionately. But he had an impish nature. He liked to play 
practical jokes upon beetles who took life too seriously, to mystify 
thick-skulled grubs, to see a short-tempered mantis in @ passion, or 
to lead on self-important and didactic bees to mental confusion. 
Perhaps the wickedest trick he ever played is recorded in the present 
delightful collection. It is told in a fascinating essay upon the 
caterpillar called the Pine Processionary. Alas for any insect who 
was set a “ general knowledge’ paper by this most horribly in- 
genious of examiners! These caterpillars feed on pine-needles, and 
take their walks abroad by the hundred in an imposing string which 
is sometimes as much as twelve yards long :— 

“They proceed in single file, each one touching with ite head the 
rear of the one in front of it. The complex turns and twists described 
in his vagaries by the caterpillar leading the van are scrupulously 
described by all the others. No Greek theoria winding its way to the 
Eleusinian festivals was ever more orderly. . . . The caterpillar who 
chances to be at the head of the procession dribbles a thread, a 
silken rail placed in position as he advances. It is so tiny that the 
eye, tho armed with a amaeiiving glass, suspects rather than 
sees it. ut a second caterpillar steps on the slender foot-board 
and doubles it, and so all the others, however many there may be. 
. . . When the procession has passed by there remains a narrow 
ribbon whose dazzling whiteness shimmers in the sun. . . . Their 
system of road-making consists in upholstering in silk instead of 


macadamizing! We sprinkle our roads with broken stones, they 
lay over their paths a soft satin rail. . . . What is the use of all 
this luxury ? Could they not like other caterpillars walk about 


without these costly preparations ?”’ 

The answer is that the caterpillars, being exceedingly ill equipped 
in the matter of eyes, ears, noses, and brains, must make use of a 
clue if they would ever reach their tree-top nests again after a 
walk :— 


“At the head of every procession goes a first caterpillar whom we 
will call the leader of the march or file, though the word leader... 
is a little out of place here. Nothing in fact distinguishes this cater- 
pillar from the others ; it just dépends upon the order in which they 
happen to line up. Among the Processionaries every captain is an 
officer of fortune... . His temporary functions give him an 
attitude of his own. While the others follow passively in a close 
file, he, the captain, tosses himself about and with an abrupt move- 
ment flings his body hither and thither. As he marches ahead he 
seems to be seeking his way. Does he in point of fact explore the 
country ? Does he choose the most practicable places ? Why can- 
not I read what passes under his black shiny skull so like a drop of 
tar to look at? ... Observe that the caterpillars when on the 
march never turn completely ; to wheel round on their tightrope is 
a method utterly unknown to them. In order therefore to regain the 
road already covered, they have to describe a zig-zag whose windings 
and extent are determined by the leader's fancy. . . . Sometimes 
the winding curve meets the guide-thread at the first attempt. As 
soon as the first caterpillar has the rail between his legs all hesitation 
ceases and the band niakes for the nest with hurried steps.” 
What would the caterpillars do if some dishonest person arranged 
a circular track for them ?— 

‘On the greenhouse shelf stand some big palm vases measuring 
nearly a yard and a half in circumference at the top. The cater- 

illars often scale the sides and climb up to the moulding which 
orms a cornice round the opening. . .. It provides me with a 
circular track all ready made. I have nothing to do but wait for 
an occasion propitious to my plans.” 
On January 30th at noon a procession voluntarily climbed the 
vase and started along the fatal cornice. Fabre waited for the 
string to close up—for the leader, that is, to return to the point from 
which he started. The rest of the ascending column was then 
deflected, lest a crowd should “‘ disturb the fine order of the pro- 
cession,” and all traces of the ascending track removed :— 

‘In the uninterrupted circular procession there is no longer a leader. 
. . . None modifies the trail according to his fancy; all obey, 
trusting to the guide whom my trickery has abolished! . . . What 
will the caterpillars do in this deceptive closed path ? Will they 





* The Wonders of Instinct. By J. H. Fabre. Translated by Alexander Teixeira de 
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walk endlessly round and round till their strength gives out entirely ? 
. . . That they should remain up there, hard pressed by hunger and 
the lack of cover when nothing prevented their going away, seemed 
to me inconceivable imbecility. Facts, however, forced me to 
accept the incredible. The circular procession began about midday 
in splendid weather. The caterpillars march at an even pace, eac 
touching the stern of the one in front of him. All follow mechani- 
cally. . . . And this continues for hours and hours! My success 
goes beyond my wildest suspicions. Meanwhile the multiplied 
circuits change the original rail into a superb ribbon a twelfth of 
an inch broad. . . . At ten o’clock in the evening grazing time has 
arrived. . . . Other caterpillars have come crowding from other 
nests in the greenhouse to browse upon the pine-branches planted 
close at hand by myself. . . . The others lined up on the cornice 
would gladly take part in the feast. They have an appetite after 
ten hours’ walk. The branch stands green and tempting not a 
hend’s-breadth away. To reach it they need but go down ; and the 
poor wretches, foolish slaves of their ribbon, cannot make up their 
minds to do so. I leave the famished ones at half-past ten, per- 
suaded that they will take counsel with their pillow, and that on 
the morrow things will have resumed their ordinary course.” 


3Zut he was wrong. Not even “ the tribulations of a distressful 
stomach * could arouse them to this intellectual effort. They con- 
Four days later a cold, hungry, weary, foot- 
sore band still plodded on. And still the heartless experimenter 
left them at their Sisyphus task! It was not till the fifth morning 
that a few hardy spirits broke away and the besotted band achieved 
pine-branch and nest. 


tinued their march. 


But perhaps it is the first chapter in the book, with its touching 
little piece of autobiography, that will most please lovers of Fabre. 
At last his ambition is realized. He has got a little leisure and a 
small piece of waste land—*‘‘ an abandoned, barren, sun-scorched 
bit of land favoured by thistles and by wasps and bees. Here I 
tould consult the ammophila and the sphex and engage in that 
difficult conversation whose questions and answers have experiment 
for their language.” For forty years he had fought for bare sub- 
sistence, and had struggled against misfortune. ‘‘ The wish is 
realized. It is a little late, oh my pretty insects! . . . The wide 
horizons of the outset have shrunk to a low and stifling canopy.”’ 
But amid the ruins one thing remains immovable upon its solid 
base—his passion for truth, ‘‘ Is it enough, oh my busy insects, to 
enable one to add yet a few more seemly pages to your history ? ”’ 
But we must leave the reader to finish this little apologia for himself. 
The translators and selectors are much to be congratulated upon 
their work. The little footnotes alone, giving centimetres in frac- 
tions of inches and the common names of some of the creatures 
described, are an immense boon. The translators have always kept 
in mind that it was for the plain man that Fabre wrote. 





COLERIDGE’S “TABLE TALK.”* 
A WELCOME new edition is that of Coleridge’s Table Talk and 
Omniana, together with Table Talk and extracts from letters from 
Allsop’s Recollections. As a Preface is given an extract from a paper 
by Coventry Patmore on ‘* Great Talkers,’’ published anonymously 
in the St. James’s Gazette of March 13th, 1886. It is natural that 
the reader, in turning over the pages, should be arrested by those 
passages which seem peculiarly apposite to present events. Thus, 
with the example before us of the unfortunate extravagances that 
can be committed in the name of democracy, there is an added 
interest in the following :— 

“I never said that the vox populi was of course the vor Dei. 
It may be; but it may be, and with equal probability, a priori, 
vox Diabeli. That the voice of ten millions of men calling for the 
same thing is a spirit, I believe ; but whether that be a spirit of 
Heaven or Hell, I can only know by trying the thing called for by 
the prescript of reason and God's will.” 

Coleridge, in common with many thinkers, had his moments of 
suspicion of the stamina of his race. In 1833 he wrote :— 

‘Now, after a long continuance of high national glory and in- 
fluence, when a revolution of a most searching and general char- 
acter is actually at work, and the old institutions of the country 
are all awaiting their certain destruction or violent modification— 
the people at large are perfectly secure, sleeping or gambolling on 
the very brink of a volcano.” 

Coventry Patmore, fifty years later, rebuked the pessimist, but 
added on his own behalf :— 

‘* A nation in the heart of which there is so much vigour as there 
was in the England of fifty years ago takes a good while a-dying ; 
but the alarmingly diminished vitality of our present England 
nore than justifies the forebodings of the philosophic politician.” 
Both quotations might have been written, with very little modifi- 
cation, by certain pessimists just previous to the outbreak of the 
Great War. It is always ‘‘ the good old days,” and the nation of 
the moment is degenerating! The pessimists were all silenced in 
August, 1914, and we like to imagine what glowing tributes to the 
undiminished vitality of ‘‘our present England” would have come 
from the pen of Coleridge if he could have read of deeds done on the 
battle-fronts and on the high seas. The following anecdote related 
by Coleridge, d propos of Wilkes, furnishes an amusing comment 
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on the very human tendency, to be observed to-day and common 
to all ages, to exalt political leaders into tin gods. The hero of the 
moment is above criticism; and failings are exalted into virtues :— 


0; Weil, Sir!’ exclaimed a lady, the vehement and impessionate 
partisan of Mr. Wilkes, in the day of his glory and during the 
broad blaze of his patriotism—‘ Well, Sir! and will you dare deny 
that Mr. Wilkes is a great man, and an eloquent man?’ ‘Oh! 
by no means, Madam! I have not a doubt respecting Mr. Wilkes’s 
talents.’ ‘ Well, but, Sir, is he not a fine man, too, and a handsome 
man?’ ‘Why, Madam! he squints, doesn’t he?’ ‘ Squints ? 
yes, to b2 sure he does, Sir! but not a bit more than a gentleman 
and a man of sense ought to squint //’?” 





FICTION. 





ROBERT SHENSTONE.* 

Mr. Dawson's romance—the life-history from childhood to marriage 
of a bookish boy who seeks his fortunes in London—presents many 
familiar features, but they are treated with vigour and occasionally 
with freshness, The struggling schoolmaster, always on the verge 
of bankruptcy, but with an art almost amounting to genius for 
writing delusive circulars, and his scratch staff are drawn with 
spirit; the siren daughter, conscienceless and selfish, is equally 
familiar, but a less convincing portrait. Incidentally we may note 
that rag-time music was not known in the “ seventies,”’ and that it 
was Balbus, not Balba, who is traditionally associated with the 
building of walls. Then there are the strong-minded aunt, who 
reminds us at times of Miss Betsy Trotwood by her mingled dourness 
and goodness of heart and her unfortunate experiences of matri- 
mony; Mr. Heron, the philanthropist who plays at being a misan- 
thrope; his half-mad servant; and the comic lodging-house-keeper 
Mrs. Trudge—all of them characters with a Dickensian flavour. 
But Mr. Dawson has his own methods, and he writes well. Excellent, 
for example, is his description of Mrs. Trudge as ‘‘a small 
woman who inspired me with the notion that she was not so much 
small by nature as truncated with the downward pressure of cala- 
mity.” And there is something very pleasing in Aunt Tabitha’s 
hero-worship of Lincoln, and the bracing effect of her common-sens9 
and satiric tongue on the narrator, who had been bred up with an 
overweening sense of his literary talents by his kindly but adoring 
parents. Robert Shenstone himself is not a first-class hero, and 
owes his successes and escapes quite as much to good luck as to 
management. And the long arm of coincidence is freely used in 
his relations with the pseudo-misanthrope who turns out to be the 
long-lost uncle of his good genius, the daughter of a scoundrelly 
banker. The clearing up of the mystery of Mrs. Heron’s complicity 
in the great bank-note-paper robbery is not altogether free from 
melodrama, and Robert's success as a playwright—in view of his 
preparation—must be regarded as rather exceptional. But with 
all’ reserves, this is a pleasant and wholesome story, written in 
dark hours, as we learn from the touching dedication, to distract 
the author’s mind from present troubles by recalling a brighter 
world long since left behind. 





READABLE Novets.—Love’s Burden. By Margaret Peterson. 
(Hurst and Blackett. 6s.)—The scene of this book is laid in India. 
The heroine, whose own matrimonial adventure is disastrous, is 
unable to withstand the intrigues of a most unscrupulous and irre- 
sponsible young woman who marries the uncle for whom the heroine 
keeps house. Inside the Lines. By Earl Derr Biggersand Robert 
Welles Ritchie. (Hodder and Stoughton. 3s. 6d.)—A novel 
founded on the play of the same name. There are several very 
striking situations which irresistibly recall the footlights, 











SOME BOOKS OF THE WEEK. 


[Notice in this column does not necessarily preclude subsequent review.] 





Tue May Montuutes.—The Nineteenth Century opens with an 
excellent article on ‘‘ The King and the War” by Mr. Sydney 
Brooks, who describes the King’s unceasing labours, and says very 
truly that ‘his manner, his tone, the whole atmosphere that 
surrounds him, proclaim an immediate and unmistakable sincerity 
of character ’’—the one quality above others which all British people 
instinctively seek, and do not always find, in their public men. 
Mr. J. R. Fisher contributes a brief but important article on “* The 
‘ Unreasonableness ’ of Ulster,’ and opportunely quotes Grattan’s 
remark—t You do not start to mend your roof in the hurricane 
season "—azainst the wild scheme for demolishing the Union in the 
most critical days of the war. Miss Jean V. Bates recalls the history 
of Protestant Ulster, and reminds Americans that Ulster has sent 
them twelve Presidents, including Mr. Wilson, while Celtic Ireland 
has not given them one. Sir George Makgill, in an article on ‘‘ Tho 
Law and the Alien,” examines afresh the very dubious activities 
of many naturalized Germans who in 1913 professed their “ love 
to the Fatherland ” and their ‘‘ respectful devotion to the Sublime 
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Personality at its head,” but in 1915 professed their “ sincere 
devotion ” to Great Britain. Captain Swinton, in connexion with 
the proposed Forth and Clyde ship-canal, boldly suggests that the 
State should build an ideal industrial city on the canal-banks, 
and thus solve the housing problem at the same time. Colonel 
A. C. Yate’s article on ‘“ The Russian Déb&cle and the East” 
is another readable item in a _ very interesting number. 
To the Fortnightly Captain Cecil Price contributes an inter- 
esting and useful article on ‘“‘ The ‘ Spare Time’ Force,’’ showing 
how the Volunteer Force came into being, how it is organized, and 
what good work it has done. Captain Price, writing before the 
Military Service Bill became law, suggests that the older men, unfit 
for duty abroad, should be drafted to the existing Volunteer units, 
_ which will be deprived of a very large proportion of their members 
if the efficient men up to fifty-one are called up. He urges rightly 
that, as the Volunteers will be undertaking a large share of the 
work of Home Defence, they must strive to increase their efficiency, 
but he points out that a willing man can get his training in his 
spare time. The force will not be embodied unless invasion is 
imminent. Mr. John McGrath’s eulogy of “Mr. Redmond as 
Irish Leader "’ is curious reading. He thinks that the Nationalists 
would have followed Mr. Redmond in agreeing in 1917 to the 
exclusion of the Six Counties if they had understood his reasons, 
and that he showed weakness in repudiating his agreement. Mr. 
McGrath suggests that Exclusion, imposed by Parliament, would 
be accepted placidly in return for Home Rule, but without Con- 
scription. Exclusion, in his view, is “‘ the only practical policy,” 
as the Convention has failed. Mr. Edwin Evans’s appreciation of 
Debussy and Mrs. Woods's charming article on La Granja, the 
Spanish palace burnt last winter, are well worth reading. In the 
Contemporary Sir Donald Maclean, writing on ‘‘ Man-Power and 
the New Military Service Act,’’ repeats and reinforces his warning 
that the military value of most men over forty-one is not great, 
and that it would be a serious misfortune if more unfit men were 
sent into the Army. Baron Heyking, the late Russian Consul- 
General in London, has an instrdctive article on ‘“‘ The Aftermath 
of Revolution and the Future of Russia,” in which he argues that 
nothing can be done till the mad fire of Bolshevism has burnt 
itself out. Sefior de Madariaga describes the Spanish political 
turmoil, and Mr. Grahame Richards gives an account of the hopeless 
anarchy in Mexico. Mr. E. D. Simon’s article on ‘ Labour from 
an Employer’s Point of View ” is worth reading, though he differs 
from most employers and most workmen in viewing State control 
with no unfriendly eye.——The National Review contains an in- 
teresting article by M. André Chéradame, who is a pronounced 
‘“* Easterner,”’ on “ The Fundamentals of the Situation.’’ He attaches 
great importance to the supplies that the enemy may get from 
Eastern Europe; but the battle in France has surely proved that 
in a military sense the war must be decided on the Western Front, 
and victory there will undo all Germany’s temporary successes on 
the Eastern Front. Mr. Maxse’s attack on the Government, ‘‘ The 
Tragedy of It,” is all the more forcible because it is unusually re- 
strained in tone. ‘‘ We have a War Cabinet which is not merely 
fundamentally ignorant of war, but despises the judgment of its 
chosen professional advisers. Such is the tragedy of the times in 
which we live.”” An American naval officer contributes some 
lively letters on “‘A Destroyer on Active Service,” and Lady 
Byng describes “A Flying Visit to Flanders.” Blackwood 
has a most interesting account of ‘‘An Escape from Turkey 
in Asia,” by Captain E. H. Keeling, who with three comrades 
escaped from prison at Kastamuni and traversed the wild hill- 
country to the Black Sea. At the coast they were caught and 
sent back under guard. But three of them were rescued by Turkish 
outlaws, who gave them shelter and accompanied them on a perilous 
voyage to the Crimea. Mr. Wallace Ellison begins a narrative 
of his escape from Germany, which is far more painful reading. 
‘““ Through the Door of the Masai,’’ by “ Batouri,” is a record of 
the toilsome march of the northern column in General Smuts’s 
first advance into German East Africa. Of all countries in the 
world, Central Africa seems to present the greatest difficulties to a 
transport officer. The marvel is that large forces can be moved 
and fed at all. 











The English Historical Review for April contains an admirable 
memoir by Mr. E. Armstrong of Signor Pasquale Villari, the great 
Italian historian and patriot, who died last December at the age 
of ninety. He was well known the world over as the biographer of 
Savonarola and Machiavelli, but for his countrymen he was an 
earnest, impartial, and plain-spoken reformer—‘ the conscience of 
Italy.” 


We may draw attention to the valuable Report of the expert 
Committee appointed by the Prime Minister to inquire into the 
position of modern languages in our educational system, which 
has been published by the Stationery Office, and costs ninepence. 
The Committee, of which Mr. Leathes was Chairman, while Sir 
Maurice de Bunsen, Dr. Fisher, Mr. J. W. Headlam, and 
Dr. George Macdonald were among the members, recognizes that 
the public needs to be convinced of the value and importance of 





modern studies, and that the average ‘‘ modern side” in a Public 
School has proved unsatisfactory. It recommends that the study of 
modern languages should be begun at a later period of school life 
than is customary. British teachers should be preferred to foreigners, 
and should be better paid. The Committee contrasts the pay and 
prospects offered by the Civil Service with those of the teaching 
profession ; it is well known that modern language masters are 
rarely, if ever, selected for head-masterships, so that their branch of 
the profession offers still fewer attractions to a clever youth 
than the classical or mathematical side. Yet without a large 
supply of good British teachers modern studies cannot advance, 


Twenty Poems from Rudyard Kipling. (Methuen and Co. 1s. 
net.)—Mr. Kipling’s posy of twenty poems gathered from his works 
will be very welcome, especially to our sailors and soldiers on active 
service. His choice includes “ Gunga Din”’—but not “ Cabul 
River,’’ much to our regret ; “ Our Lady of the Snows,” “ South 
Africa,” “The Long Trail,” and “ Big Steamers ’’—written in 
1910, but truly prophetic in its warning :— 

“For the bread that you eat and the biscuits you nibble, 
The sweets that you suck and the joints that you carve, 
They are brought to you daily by All Us Big Steamers, 
And if anyone hinders our coming you'll starve!” 
The little book opens with ‘“‘ The Sons of Martha,” and closes with 
“For All We Have and Are "—the finest and most stimulating of 
the patriotic poems to which the war has given birth. We are glad 
to see also that Mr. Kipling has included ‘‘ The Holy War,” which 
was first published a few weeks ago, and which points the moral 
expressed by the French in the maxim that victory is certain 
* provided that the civilians hold out.” 





Some Suggestions in Ethics. By Bernard Bosanquet. (Macmillan 
and Co. 6s. net.)—Dr. Bosanquet’s ingenious and readable little 
essays are intended to serve “ ordinarily thoughtful persons who 
are interested in reflecting upon morality.” ‘‘ How is one to know 
what to do ?”’ is typical of his position. Moral philosophy, he con- 
tends, cannot help us “ directly and positively, by advice on par- 
ticular issues of conduct ’’—a striking confession for a philosopher 
to make. However, he consoles us in the next chapter, ‘‘ Something 
Worth Knowing,” with the suggestion that philosophy can furnish 
ideas ‘‘ so that a man’s mind may not be driven about with every 
wind of fortune.” ‘‘‘ To respond adequately to the situation ’ 
is not a bad formula if you want to put the rules of moral guidance 
in six words.” 


Syria and the Holy Land. By Sir George Adam Smith. (Hodder 
and Stoughton. Is, net.)—In this very able and interesting pam- 
phlet, furnished with two excellent maps, the Principal of Aberdeei 
University gives a short description and history of the countries, 
the study of which he has made his life-work. It is by far the most 
authoritative sketch of Syria, past and present, that we have seen. 
Sir George Adam Smith is a firm believer in the possibility of re- 
storing the prosperity that Syria enjoyed under the Romans and 
Byzantines. As to the Zionist scheme, he recommends caution. 
Christians and Mohammedans, he points out, have also very strong 
claims to be considered, even in Judaea, where native Christian com- 
munities, for example, have existed for centuries, while Jerusalem 
itself must be “* absolutely neutral under international guarantees.’ 
Outside Judaea, Samaria, and Galilee, he says, the Jews have no his- 
toric or sentimental claims whatever, and within these areas the 
rights of the other races and religions must be upheld. 


The “ Times’? Documentary History of the War. Vols. IV. and 
V. (15s. net each.)—The new volumes of this invaluable collection 
of Allied and enemy official documents relating to the war form the 
second part of the naval section, relating to November and December, 
1914, and the first part of the military section, relating to the re- 
treat from Mons, the Marne, Ypres, and Antwerp. Statements in 
Parliament are given. The fifth volume includes the lying German 
statements made at the outset of the war. The fourth volume con- 
tains the despatches relating to the entry of Turkey into the war. 
The deposition of a German spy caught in Egypt shows that the 
enemy intended to sink a professedly neutral ship laden with cement 
in the Suez Canal ; fortunately the trick failed, and we have now 
repaid him in his own coin at Zeebrugge and Ostend. 


The Divine Comedy of Dante Alighieri. With a Translation by 
Courtney Langdon. Vol.1., Inferno. (H.Milford. 10s. 6d. net.)— 
Mr. Langdon, an American scholar who was, he tells us, born and 
educated in Italy, has produced the first part of an interesting 
translation in blank verse of The Divine Comedy, with the Italian 
text facing the English. A very full “ interpretative analysis ” pre- 
cedes the text; a volume of commentary is to follow the three 
volumes containing the poem. Mr. Langdon is unquestionably 
right in urging that English blank verse is the best substitute for 
Italian terza rima, despite the gallant efforts of Dean Plumptre 
and others to render Dante in Dante’s own metre, and his rendering, 
if not inspired, is pleasant and competent. We may cite a few lines 
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from the passage about those “‘ who lived with neither infamy 


nor praise ** :— 
** When some I'd recognized, I saw and knew 
the shade of him who through his cowardice 
the great. Refusal made. I understood 
immediately, and was assured that this 
the band of cowards was, who both to God 
displeasing are, and to His enemies.” 


Mr. Langdon reminds us that it is uncertain whether it was Pilate 
or Pope Celestine V. who, in Dante’s view, ‘‘ made the great refusal.”’ 





Peace of Mind : Essays and Reflections, August, 1914—September, 
1917. (A. Melrose. 3s. 6d. net.)—Peace of Mind is an anonymous 
collection of ‘* brief essays and fragments.”’ It is charmingly written, 
and suggests a practised hand. The author seeks relief from work and 
anxiety among his books, and the reader may seek and find it with 
him if he is of a literary turn. Most of the papers deal with books and 
authors of the past—with “a vanished school of novelists,’’ the 
Carlyles, Tennyson, Swinburne, and their American contemporaries. 
The writer does not, however, ignore the newer lights. Mr. Arnold 
Rennett and contemporary poets claim his attention, but his heart is 
with the writers of the past. So many men and women are in 
agreement with him (particularly in these strenuous days when all 
the ‘‘ problems *’ not forced upon us by the present crises seem 
as ‘‘ the last straw ’’) that he cannot lack a fairly wide public. 








LIBERTY & CO’S 
TILO - LEUM FLOOR COVERING 


A MOST EFFECTIVE AND INEXPENSIVE SUBSTITUTE FOR 


OLD RED TILES 


COLOURED ILLUSTRATION FREE, LIBERTY & CO., Ltd., REGENT ST., LONDON 





1 To the Sceptical 
DIGESTIVE TROUBLES 


Advertised remedies for digestive troubles are so many that the 
public may well be pardoned for regarding them all with a certain 
amount of mistrust. 

Messrs, Savory & Moore strongly advise even those who are 
prejudiced against remedies of this nature to give Dr. Jenner’s 
Absorbent Lozenges a trial, in view of the remarkable and con- 
tinuous accounts of benefits received. The function of these 
lozenges is, briefly, to absorb and remove the Acidity which lies 
at the root of all digestive disorders. They give immediate and 
permanent relief in cases of HEARTBURN, FLATULENCE, 
DIZZINESS, &c., and they are quite harmless, having no effect 
on the stomach itself. 

The name of Dr. Jenner, coupled with that of Savory & Moore, 
may be taken as a guarantee of their genuineness and may act as 
an inducement for giving them a trial. 


Boxes 1/3, 3/-, and 5/-, of all Chemists. 
A FREE SAMPLE 
of the lozenges will be sent on applicati®. Mention this journal, and address :— 


SAVORY & MOORE, Ltd., Chemists to THE KING, 
143a New Eond Street, London, W.1. 


ROWLAND’S 


MACASS AR OoOirLk 


Preserves, Beautifies, Nourishes, and 
Restores 


THE HAIR. 


Closely resembles the natural oil in the Hair which nature 
provides for its preservation, and without which the hair gets 
dry, thin, and withered. Nothing else does this. Also prepared 
in a GOLDEN COLOUR for fair Hair. 3s. 6d., 7s., and 10s, 6d. 
Of Stores, Chemists, and ROWLANDS&, 67 Hatton Garden, London. 








DENT’S WATCHES ANDGLOGKS 
old Medal, 





BY SPECIAL 
APPOINTMENT 


T 
O THE KING. Astronomical Regulators, Chronographs, 


or. Compasses. uz 

EZ. bEN 5 and’ 6S. Lta., 
Makers of the Great Westminster Clock, Big Ben. 

61 STRAND, W.6 2, or 4 ROVAL EXCHANGE, £6. 5. 





Messrs. GREEN & ABBOTT, L™: 
473 OXFORD STREET, W. 
ARE SELLING THEIR PRESENT STOCK OF 


CARPETS, WALLPAPERS AND FURNISHING FABRICS 
AT 25% TO 60% LESS THAN PRESENT PRICES 
FOR CASH. Tel.: GERRARD 3500, 





GENUINE 

IRISH 
DAMASK 

direct from the manufacturers 


ROBINSON & CLEAVER Ltd. *°%;poncgeu Pt 


Samples and tllustrated 
dist sent post free 
Manufacturers to their 
Majesties the King & Queen 


A GREAT NATIONAL 
DISTRIBUTION 


THE PRUDENTIAL 


Paid to its Poliscyhoiders in 1917 over 
£9,700,C00 
or over £31,000 for eaoh Working Day 


Ss _--— — 


APPOINTMENTS, &o., VACANT AND WANTED. 
[pABLIneton EDUCATION COMMITTEE: 


oe HIGH SCHOOL FOR GIRLS. 

CLASSICAL MISTRESS required in September for Higher Course Work, 

Good degree and experience necessary for the preparation of candidates for the 
— = the Higher Certificate Examination and for University Scholarships 
essential, 

Salary according to qualifications, but not less than £170 a year, rising to a higher 
maximum. 

Forms of application to be obtained at the EDUCATION OFFICE, to be re > 
to the undersigned by May 3ist. * ieChiieeee 
Education Office, Darlington, 
April, 1918, 


A. C, BOYDE, 
—— — eee Secretary. 4 
gpa ssl asses EDUCATION COMMITTEE, 


me QUEEN ELIZABETH GRAMMAR SCHOOL, DARLINGTON (BOYS). 
was O ASSISTANT-TEACHERS REQUIRED to commence after the Summer 
days :— 
1, One qualified in Science, special gubject Physics, 
. 2. One qualified in Modern Languages. 

The applicants, if men, should be ——- for {iilitary Service. 

Forme of application which should be returned to me on or before May 3ist, may 
be obtained at the EDUCATION OFFICE, Darlington. r 
less than £150, 

Education Office, Darlington, 

April, 1918. 


PHE UNIVERSITY OF 


WILLIAM NOBLE FELLOWSHIP, 

Value £150. Tenable for one year. The holder must engage in a piece of research 
under the direction of the School of English Literature at the University.—Applica- 
tions, accompanied by published or MS, work, and (unless graduates in Arts of the 
University of Liverpool) three names as references, to be forwarded before June Let 
to the REGISTRAR, from whom further particulars may be obtained, 

—— EDWARD CAREY, Registrar. 


BeEReMan OSTERBERG PHYSICAL TRAINING COLLEGE, 
DARTFORD HEATH, KENT. 


A SENIOR LECTURER, to be responsible, among other duties, for supervision 
of teaching practice, required for Autumn Term. Salary £130-200, resident, according 
to qualifications and experienee.—Applications to be sent at once to the HON, 
SECRETARY of the COMMITTEE of NAGEMENT, and addressed to the College, 

OYAL LEAMINGTON SPA PUBLIC LIBRARY. 

SENIOR ASSISTANT-LIBRARIAN required (male or female), Previous experi- 
ence desirable. Commencing salary £85 per annum, plus £10 War Bonus.—Applica- 
Soph with copies of three recent testimonials, must be delivered to the mndecdagned 
not Jater than Saturday, 18th May. 

(Mrs.) O. V. OWEN, L.L.A., Acting Librarian, 
IPON & WAKEFIELD DIOCESAN TRAINING COLLEGE. 

—LECTURER IN EDUCATION (Churchwoman) required in September 
next for Upper School _. Secondary School experience desirable, Degree 
egsential. folary £140, g to £180, with rooms, board, and medical attendance 
during term, A higher commencing salary will be paid to a Candidate with good 


experience, 
Applications are to be sent in before May 26th to the Rev. the PRINCIPAL, from 
whom forms of application and further particulars may be obtained, 


Commencing salary not 


A. C. BOYDE, 
Secretary. 


LIVERPOOL. 





























T. LEONARDS SCHOOL, ST. ANDREWS, FIFE.— 
WANTED, in September, a SENIOR SCIENCE MISTRESS. Salary £200, 
non-resident, Good Degree and experience in teaching and the management of a 
Laboratory essential, “Principal subject Chemistry.—Application to the HEAD- 


ARROGATE COLLEGE.—Required in September : 
(1) HISTORY MISTRESS, with Honours Degree; preparation for higher 
examinations, Salary not less than £120 per annum, resident. 
(2) FORM MISTRESS, to teach principally elementary Mathematics. Ability 
te teach other elementary subjects a recommendation, Salary not less than £100 
per annum, r ent. 
Apply to the HEAD-MISTRESS, giving full particulars, and enclosing copies of 
testimonials, = 


ASTLEFORD SECONDARY SCHOOL (Dual).—Wanted, 
SENIOR MISTRESS, to begin duties September next. Cupsunsing salary 
£200 to £250, according to qualifications and experience (Scale under consideration 
by the West Riding nty Council), Qualification in Science a recommendation 
but not essential. Application to be made not later than 17th May, 1918.—Forms 
of application to be had from C. T, LIGHTLEY (Clerk to the Governors), 77 Carlton 
Street, Castleford. cae 2 . 
EQUIRED, for GOVERNMENT OFFICE Work in London, a 
BRITISH SUBJECT of British Parentage capable of reading and translating 
ary or all of the following languages :— ; : 
Bulgarian, Czech, Sorbic, Slovene, Slovak, Ruthenian, Serbian, Croatian. 

Apply in writing to Box 1368, c/o WILLING, 125 Strand, W.O, 2. 

OME AND COLONIAL TRAINING COLLEGE, 
WOOD GREEN, N. 22. 

TWO ENGLISH MISTRESSES WANTED for September next, Graduates. 
English Honours, Good experience. Churchwomen, Commencing salary in 
each case £170 per annum, with Board, Residence, Laundry, and Medical Attendaace 
during Term.— Apply, BEFORE MAY 1srx, to the Kev, the PRINCIPAL 


? 
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SCHOOL, 
HEAD-MASTERSHIP. 


The Governors of the above School i invite ite applications for the position of ne 7 
Master. Duties to commence next September. Candidates must hold a Degrec of 

a University in the United Kingdom. Fixed Salary and Capitation Fee, together 
with house free of rent, rates and =o —For iRPLIN, & form and particulars and 
conditions of appointment apply to Dr. E 3. M. CH. APLIN, 4 South Parade, Wakeficld. 


URHAM DIOCESAN TRAINING COLLEGE. Principal, 
Miss ELEANOR CHRISTOPHER.Wanted, in September, at St. Hild’s 
College, a LECTURER to take MATHEMATICS and GEOGRAPHY. Degree and 
training or gocd experience cescntial, Salary £110 resident, with Board and Laundry. 
—Appl cations to be sent before May Seth to the PRINCIPAL, St. Hild’s College, 
Durham, 





GQ ILCOATES WAKEFIELD’ 








TNIVERSITY WOMEN’S: INFORMATION OFFICE. —Up- to- 

date and reliable information, on all matters relating to careers now epen to 

University women, may be obtained mois the above Office.—Apply Mrs. E. M. 
ALEXA oes (Maths. Trip.), nomena» ba 51 inces Stress, Cavendish ences, ¥ W.l, 


LECTU RES, &o. 


ATTERSEA POLYTECHNIC, LONDON, 
DOMESTIC SCIENCE TRAINING DEPARTMENT. 

Recognized by the Board of Education for the training of Teachers. 

Full courses“ of training for Teachers of Pog Laundrywork, Housewlfery, 
including Infant Care, arama Dressmaking, Millinery, Training for House- 
keepers and School Matro: 

HYGIENE E AND PHYSIOLOGY DEPARTMENT. 

Recognized by the Local Government Board, Royal Sanitary Institute, and Sani- 
tary  teapectene Examination 

Training Courses (Day and Evenin 3) are held for Health Visitors, Sanitary Inspec- 
tora, Infant Welfare Workers, Teachers, Senpieny. District, and Social Workers, 
Preparatory Courso for Nurses and Midwive: 

PHYSICAL TRAINING COLLEGE. 

one System.) 
Three Years’ Course of Training for sadioes of Swedish Educational and Remedial 
Gymnastics and Massage, Dancing, Swimming, Games, &c. Diplomas granted. 
Non-professional Students also accepted. 

For particulars of Fees, Scholarships, Hoatcls, and Curricula apply to the 


SECRETARY. ee Ee es ae 
HOLLOWAY COLLEGE. 


R OYAL. 
(UNIVERSITY OF LONDON.) 
Principal: Miss E. C. HIGGINS, B.A. 


ENTRANCE SCHOLARSHIPS.—Eleven Entrance Scholarships, from £50 to £60, 
and several Bursaries of not more than £30, tenable for three years at the College, 
will be awarded on the results of an Examination to be held from June 24th to 
Juno 20th, 1918. Names must be entered before May 25th, 1918. 

The Coilege prepares Women Students for London Degrees. Inclusive feo, £108 

a year.—For forma of Ertry and further particulars coats ¢ to the SECRETARY 
R yal Holloway College, Englefeld Green, urrey. 


(PHE SITY OF SHE! 








S.W. 11. 





UNIVERSITY OF SHEFFIELD. 


COURSES are held and DEGREES are awarded in the following Faculties :— 
ARTS (ine'uding Architecture), PURE SCIENCE, MEDICINE, LAW, ENGIN- 
LERING (including Mining), and METALLU RGY. 

COURSES are held and a DIPLOMA is awarded in GLASS TECHNOLOGY, 

DIVLOMA in DOMESTIC SCIENCE, A two years’ course of training for a 
University Diploma hag been arranged in conjunction with the Shefficld Training 
College Domestic Science. 

¥ntrance and Post-Graduate Scholarships are awarded each year, 

Prospectuses giving full information may be ae from 

W. M. GIBBONS, Registrar, 


‘TRAINING COLLEGE FOR 
the Board of Education as a 
Miss M. WOOD, M.A, 


rNHE CAMBRIDGE 

WOMEN TEACHERS.— Recognized b: 
ra one for Secondary Teachers, Principal : 
( — D. (Dublin) ; Classical Tripes hee we mony adh Girton College, ‘a resi- 
dential providing a year's rofessional training for secondary teachers, The 
Course incl cs pre tion for the Cambridge Teachers’ Certificate (Theory and 
Practice) and for the Teachers’ Diploma of London University. Ample opportu- 
nity Is given for practice in teaching Science, Languages, Mathematics, ont other 
subjects in schcois in Cambridge. Students are admitted In January and in Sept- 
ember. Feces 75 guineas and 65 guineas, 

Particulars as to qualifications for admissicn, scholarshi 
may be obtainsd on app'ication to The PRINCIPAL, 
Road, Cambridge. 

ESTFIELD ‘COLLEGE (Uni niversity of London).- —Chairman 
of Council: The Rev. W. TEMPLE. Acting Principal: Miss A. W. 

RICHARDSON, Students are prepared for the Arts and Science Degrees of the 
University of London, Arrangements are also made for a two ycars’ course in 
Citizenship. Fees.—Resident from £90 a year. Non-Resident from 27 guineas 
a year, A certain number of Scholarships of from £25 to £50a vs are offered for 
competition at an examination to be held May 2lst-24th, 1918, pe for 
entrance ehould be sent in before May 4th.—For Calendar and further —_— 
apply to The ACTING PRINCIPAL, ‘Westfield College, *, Hampstead, N.W.3. 


8, bursaries, and loan fund 
raining College, Wollaston 


\ NSTEY PHYSICAL TRAINING COLLEGE, ERDIN GTON, 
offers well-educated GIRLS a complete Training for Teaching Certificates in 
SWEDISH EDUCATIONAL GYMNASTICS, DANCING in all its Branches, 
GAMES and SWIMMING, HYGIENE, ANATOMY, PHYSIOLOGY, &o, 
Residential fees £110 per annum, 


GOOD POSTS OBTAINED AFTER TRAINING, _ 
rfxHE BERGMAN OSTERBERG PHYSICAL TRAINING 
COLLEGE, DARTFORD HEATH, KENT. 


Trus 
Sir GEORGE NEWMAN, M.D. en “The MARCHIONESS OF SALISBURY, 
Major the Hon, WALDORF ASTOR, M.P. The Rt, Hon, Dr, CHRISTOPHER 
ADDISON, M.P. The Rt, Hon. LORD SHAW OF DUNFERMLINE, 


Principal : 
Miss H. C. GREENE. 
Vice-Principal : 
Miss A, WIKNER (Royal Cent. Inst. of Gymnast 
The Col ‘was opened in 1885, and was the first of ite kind in 
are prepared ag teachers of Scientific Physical Education on Ling’ 
The course extends over two years, It includes the study of fastens, ny, Phraoloey, 
Theory of Education; the Theory and Practice of Gymnastics, Magsage 
2 ee nei Dancing, and y- Games. Students practise tendlins ts 








ies, Stockholm). 
— a 4 


in the neighbour! ne College stands in its own grounds of 15 a in a 
Leautiful and healthy locality close to Dartford Heath. Course be; in 
October.—Further particulars on application to the SECRETARY, 


LING'S SWEDISH SYSTEM. 
BEDFORD PHYSICAL TRAINING COLLEGE, 
37 Lansdowne Road, Dedford,—Principal, Miss STANSFELD, Students are 
trained in this College to ‘become Teachers of Gymnastics, ‘The Course of training 
extends over 3 ycars, and includes Educational and —_ ——, on the 
Swedish System, Massage, Anatomy, Physiology, and Hygiene, Dancing, Hockey, 
lacrosse, Cricket, ‘Tennis, Netball, &c.—}or Prospectus cour ne Secretary. 


| EDMOOR, CANFORD CLIFFS, near BOURNEMOUTH. 


One of the houses in this school has been sct apart under a fully qualified and 
experienced mistrers for the training of well-educated girls over 17 years of age in 
Household Management and Domestic Science (i.¢., Needlework, Cooking, House- 
wifery, First Aid, and Home Nursing). Faciiities are given for continuing the study 
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o! Music, French, and Paiating.—Apply Miss EDITH M, RUDD, 
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pecesat. EDUCATIONAL INSTITUTE, COLET GARDENS, 

WEST KENSINGTON. Training College for Py ~ Chairman : Rt 
Hon, Sir William Mather, LL.D rer: Mr. C, Montefiore, M.A, ‘See. : 
Mr. Arthur G. Symonds, M. A. _¥or information ALY. Scholarships on Loan 
Fund apply to the Principal, Miss E. LAWRENCE, 


UTDOOR LIFE.—THATCHAM FRUIT 
FARM, NEWBURY. Gardening for women. Extensive range glag3- 
houses. Vegetables, Fruit, Flowers, and Rock Gardening. Full theoretical instruc. 
tion. Botany by B.Se, Notable Successes in Examinations. Beekeeping, Marke: ting, 
Fruit- -preserving. —For illustrated _Prospectus apply PRINCIP ALS. 


and FLOWER 


ARDENING FOR WOMEN.—Practical— training : vey etxble, 
fruit, and flower growing. Month or term. Healthy outdoor life; from 

60 gns. per annum. Students can enter any date, Visitors received if accommo. 
dation permits, —Illus. prospectus of RIDLEY-PEAKE, Udimore, Rr, Rye, Sussex, 


TR HE PRACTICAL COLLEGE, INHOLMES _ MANSION, 
BURGESS HILL, SUSSEX. DOMESTIC TRAINING, GARDENING, FARM- 
ING, &c., for GENTLEMEN —Apply PRINCIPAL, 


GIRLS’ SCHOOLS AND COLLEGES. 
p,tsenoLut SCHOOL, HINDHEAD., 


Summer Term will begin on Thursday, May 9th. 
Prospectus on application to Miss MACKAE MOIR, 
el.: 7 Grayshott. my 


ae HIGH SCHOOL FOR GIRLS, I Limited, 

4 34 HAGLEY ROAD, BIRMINGHAM. 

Head-Mistress—Miss G. TARLETON YOU NG, M.A. 

Prep — for the Universities ; Leaving Scholarship. 
DOMESTIC SCIENCE DEPARTMEN 

PREPARATORY DEPARTMENT FOR BOYS AAND GIRLS, 
BOARDING HOUSES. 
Prospectus from the HEAD-MISTRESS, 


() Wate unra Gat EAST BOURNE —Principals Miss 
Mode. 





CHUDLEIGH and Miss JOHNS, M.A., Lond. (Girton College),—First-rate 
rn Education. Premises specially built for a School, 


Rink. Lacrosse, Hockey, Tennis, Cricket, Swimming, &e, 


NHE GRANGE, BUXTON.—School for Girls from 10 to 19 years. 
Thorough general education, with great attention to health. Elder girls 
may specialize in Art, Music, Literature, or Languages. New Domestic Science 
—— for eis over 18, Tennis Courts and field tor Hockey and Cricket. Prep, 
for Exams. Principals, the Misses D DODD, 
ORCESTER PARK ‘SCHOOL 
Temporarily removed to THE ROCK, REIGATE HILL, SURREY, 
Magnificent position 500 feet above sea level, amidst pines; extensive grounds, 
— vegetable supply. Thorough training and education on broad lines 
oo % highly qualified staff. Open-air classes. Practical Domestic and Secre- 
terkel work RESIDENT PUPILS ONLY. 


H I we wae ee ee” 


Large Playing-ficlds and 








D, 








OXHEY LANE, WATFORD, 
Principa WALLIS, 
Private Residential School for Girls. "Tele. : “Watford 616." 
. >, FELIX SCHOO lL, 
OUTHWOLD. 


SUMMER TERM, MAY 2np—JULY 26ra. 


Head-Mistress—Miss L, SILCOX. 


MHE DOWNS SCHOOL, SEAFORD. 
Head-Mistress: Miss LUCRETIA CAMERON, Honours School of 
Modern History, Somerville — e, » Oxtord. 
Bracing alr from Downs a 
SUMMER TERM BEGINS MAY. ‘OTH. 
T. MARGARET’S SCHOOL, HARROW. 
Prospectus on application to Miss ALICE J. ROBINSON, late Scholar of 
Newnham College (Historical a oy ‘Go < the Maria Grey Training College, 
el.: 4 arrow. 


(\ROWBO BOUGH. S$ USS E X.—* PINEHURST.” 
J COUNTRY SCHOOL for GIRLS.—House in grounds on edge of Moorland, 
between end «A, 700 feet above sea level. 
ee iss H. T. NEILL, M.A. (Vict.), Class. Biees (Camb.), assisted by 
M MENS NELL (trained by Mme. Osterb#rg). —Prospectus on on applicati on. 


al HOUSE, SWANAGE, BOARDING-SCHOOL 

4 FOR GIRLS, eaten from eo Principal, Miss CONDER, 

Classical Tripos, Cam M.A., Dublin rough education on modern lines. 

Pupils prepared fer ¢ eavensed examinations and for the universities, if required. 
Beautiful ott tuation overlooking the bay. Good | garden, Net Ball, Tennis, Bathing. 


BOYS’ SCHOOLS. AND COLLEGES. 


OW TO BECOME A NAVAL ‘OFFICER. — For 

information getting to the entry of Cadets parcnts should write for this 

book, which con a concise form the new Regulations, with full illustrated 

description of life at the Royal Naval Colleges, Osborne and Dartmouth.—( Publica- 
tion Dept. ), GIEVES, Ltd., 65 South Molton Street, London, W. 


(ADTs for the R.N.R. and MERCHANT SERVICE. 
NAUTICAL COLLEGE, PANGBOURNE. 

Age of entry, 13$ up to 15. Nominationsto Royal Navai College, Dartmouth. 

Terms £80 per annum. —— Messrs. DEVITT and MOORE, Managers, 12 Fen- 


church Buildings, E.C. 3 
LDENHAM “Se HO OL, near ELSTREE, HERTS.— 
An EXAMINATION will be held at the School on June 6th and 7th, 1915, 
for TEN or ELEVEN OPEN SCHOLARSHIPS, about six JUNIOR PL ATT of 
£30, and four or flve (HOUSE) of £20, all tenable for three years, and open to boys 
- er 15 on be = 1st. Under certain conditions the Junior Platt and House Scholar- 
le 

















are tenable together. 
Farther particulars may be had from Rev. A. H. COOKE, Se.D., Head-Master. 
PPINGHAM sen 6 6 iu 


An ay td will be held on May 29, 30, and 31, 10918, for about 
SEVEN OPEN SCHOLARSHIPS, viz., Two of £85 per ann., and Four or Five 
a in amount from £60 to £30 per ann, Some HOUSE EXHIBITIONS also 

ffered, Entries close May 20,—Further particulars and Entry Forms can be 
obtained from the Head-Master, Rev. R. H. OWEN, The School House, U ppingham. 


ALVERN COLLEGE.—SCHOLARSHIP EXAMINATIO N, 
May 28th, 29th, and 30th. One or two of £87, one of £56, five or more of £50, 
five or more of £30 (£21 for Day Boys) per ann. Paber Exhibition of £12, for one year, 
awarded to the boy who does best inexamination. Exhibitions, £25 to ‘E12 per ann., 
may be awarded to boys who do well but fail to obtain a Scholarship. —For full 
particulars apply to the HEAD-MASTER or BURSAR 


((HELTENHAM COLLEGE SCHOLARSHIPS EXAMINA- 








TIONS, May 28th, 29th and 30th. At least TEN ENTRANCE SCHOLAR- 
SHIPS, value ‘590 £20, and om a MASTERS’ EXHIBITIONS will bo 
offered to College, whether Senior or Junior 


Candidates who are not a ae > n the 
Deostuaas, including JAMES of HER FORD SCHOLA ARSHIP, value £35 per 
m, with preference for boys , educated or residing in Herefordshire. Also 
ARMY, OLD yyy my and FRANCIS wrness SCHOLARSHIPS. Some 
nominations for sons of @ Clergy, e £30 pnum, rd algo be given, 
Apply to the DURSAR, TH COLLEGE, HELTENWAM 
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Oo VE OR Cc OB L EG EE. 
TEMPORARILY REMOVED TO LEAMINGTON SPA, 
THREE ENTRANCE SCHOLARSHIPS (£40, £30, £20) for BOARDERS will 
be offered on July Ist, 1918. — . 
For particulars apply to WILLIAM 8. LEE, Head-Master. - ‘ z 
JONBRIDGE SCHOOL.—SCHOLARSHIPS EXAMINATION 
T on the 11th, 12th and 13th June, 1918. One Scholarship of £100 p.a,, one of 
£30 p.a., and one of £40 p.a., and not exceeding Six Foundation Scholarships entitling 
to exemption from payment of the Tuition Fee will be offered for competition.— 
For particulars apply to the HEAD-MASTER, School House, Tonbridge. 


CIEDBERGH SCHOOL.—TEN ENTRANCE SCHOLARSHIPS 
and EXHIBITIONS, value £80 to £25, are offered for competition. Examin- 
ation on May 14th and 15th in LONDON and SEDBERGH.—For detatis apply to 


the BURSAR, Sedbergh School, Sedbergh, Yorks. 
LIFTON COLLEGE.—Classical, Mathematical, Modern 
Language, Natural Science, and Music SCHOLARSHIPS, value from £25 
to £100 a year. Also a Percival SCHOLARSHIP and SCHOLARSHIPS for ARMY 
CANDIDATES. Examination in June, There are also some “WARK EXHIBI- 
TIONS ” of £60 a year.— Particulars from the SECRETARY, Clifton College, Bristo', 





UTTON VALENCE SCHOOL (founded 1576). Motor from 
S Maidstone.— Complete Modern School Buildings and Boarding-Houses (1911); 
separate house, &c., for jeniors ; situation ideal ; 400 ft. above sea, with extensive 
views of Kent and Sussex Weald.—Full particulars from Rev, W. W. HOLDGATE, 
M.A.; or from the CLERK, 53 Palace Street, 8.W. 


(JRESHAM'S SCHOOL, HOLT, NORFOLK. 


SCHOLARSHIP EXAMINATION, 
JUNE 4TH anp STH. 
Apply before May 15th to HEAD-MASTER. 


»>RADFIELD COLLEGE. 


An EXAMINATION for ENTRANCE SCHOLARSHIPS value 90 Guincaa, and 
EXHIBITIONS, open to boys under 15 on September 20th, 1918, will be held on 
June 4th, at Bradfield and in London, 

Further information can be obtained from the NEAD-MASTER, Head-Master's 
House, Bradfield. Berkshire. 


gt: EDMUND’S SCHOOL, CANTERBURY. 
Fine healthy situation. High ground, overlooking City. 
Separate Junior School. 





Twenty acres of playing fields. 
Preparation for Universities, Army, &c. 
For prospectus write to Rev. Ww. F, BURNSIDE, M.A., Head- Master. 


BINGDON SCHOOL, BERKS.—Public School Education. 
: Highly qualified staff. Four leaving Scholarships of £75 to Oxford. Fine 
buildings, including Chapel, Laboratories, Gymnasium, Workshop, Boathouse, &c. 
Football, Cricket, Athletics, Swimming, Rowing, O.T.C. Fees, £55. Entrance 
Scholarships July.—Apply W. M. GRUNDY, M.A., Head-Master. 
ERKHAMSTED SCHOOL, HERTS. — Head-Master, 
©. H. GREENE, M.A.—Preparation for Universities, Army and Navy, 
&clentific and Medical Life. Successful preparation for Senior School and for Navy. 
‘he School is organised in three Departments: Preparatory for Boys under the ago 
of 10}, Junior for Boys 104 to 13, and Senior 13-19. Each Department has separa 
houses, teaching, life and games.— Apply HEAD-MASTER, 


URHAM SCHOOL.—The Examination for KINGS’ SCHOLAR- 

SHIPS, ranging in annual value from £20 to £56 14s, (54 guineas), will begin at 

9 a.m,on TUESDAY, May 28th. Candidates must be under 15 on September 21st, 

1918, Application Forms to be filled up and sent to the CHAPTER CLERK, The 

College, Durham, on or before MAY 14th.—For further particulars apply to Rev. 
R. D. BUDWORTH, Head-Master, School House, Durham. 


NASTBOURNE COLLEGE. — President: The DUKE OF 

J DEVONSHIRE, Head-Master: Rev, F. 8S. WILLIAMS, M.A., late 
Assistant-Master at Rugby School. Special Army and Engineering Claases. Physical 
Drill compulsory for the whole school. Cadet corps. New buildings, racquets and 
fives courts, swimming bath, &c, Exhibitions for Sons of Officers and Clergy, 


TORK: BOOTHAM #£SCHOOL. 


Nead-Master: ARTHUR ROWNTREF, B.A., sometime Examiner to the Teachers’ 
we Syndicate of the University of Cambridge in School Management and 
Method, 

Biological, chemical, and phyelcal laboratories; a natural history room ; 
workshops (including forge and metal work lathe); swimming bath, 

Prospectus, &c., from the TREASURER, Bootham School, York, 


RIGHTON COLLEGE.—AN EXAMINATION will be held on 
June 4th and Sth to elect to EIGHT SCHOLARSHIPS varying fn value from 

260 to £45 a year,—-Full particulars on application to the HEAD-MASTER. 
ING’S SCHOOL, BRUTON, SOMERSET.— An EXAML- 
NATION will be held on July Sth, 10th and 1ith for THREE SCHOLAR- 
SHIPS of £50, £40 and £30 a year.—¥or particulars apply to the HEAD-MASTER, 


AUTHORS, TYPEWRITING, &c. 
HE TRIANGLE SECRETARIAL OFFICES, 60/61 South 
Molton Street, W. 1 (Gerrard 1263).—Ladies quickly prepared for Journalistic 

and Secretarial work. Course from any date. Excellent introductions given. 
([XPEWRITING.—Miss RUTH M. SPEAKMAN, 5 Duke Street 
Adelphi, W.C.2, Typewriting of all kinds, Close to Charing Cross Station, 
Within a few minutes’ walk of Fleet Street and Whitehall; easily accessible from 
Hampstead and Bakerloo Tubes, T.N. Gerrard 6179, 


two 





SCHOLASTIC AGENCIES. 


HCHOOLS FOR BOYS AND GIRLS, 
TUTORS for ARMY and ALL EXAMS, 
Mesera, J. & J. PATON, having an up-to-date knowledge of the BEST SCHOOLS 
and TUTORS, will be pleased to AID PARENTS by acnding (free of charge) proapec- 
tueeg and TRUSTWORTHY INFORMATION, 
The age of the pupil, district preferred, and rough idea of fees should be given. 
J. & J, PATON, Educational Agents, 143 Cannon Street, London, E.U, 4. 
Telephone: 5053 Central. 


SCHOOLS ; 


Parents can obtain (free of charge) 
information respecting Schools, Tutors, an Educational 
Homes for boys and girls by sending full particulars of 
their requirements (age of pupils, locality preferred, range 
of fees, &c.) to 
Mesars. TRUMAN & KNIGHTLEY, Lti., 
Educational Agents, who are largely = gy for the 
teaching staffs of the most important schools, and thus ablo 
to supply information difficult to obtain elsewhere, 
Oifices—158-162 OXFORD STREET, LONDON, W. 1. Tetephone—i136 Museum. 


(jH0IcE OF SCHOOLS AND’ TUTORS. 


Advice free of charge will be given by 
MESSRS, GABDITAS, THRING AND CO.,, 
$6 Sackville Street, Piccadilly, W. 1. ‘Tel., Regent 4026, 
SSISTANT MISTRESSES DEPARTMENT. 

The Firm invites applications from qualified ladies who 
are looking for posts as MISTRESSES or MATRONS 
in Schools, or as GOVERNESSES in Private Families. 

NO CHARGE FOR REGISTRATION, 


reliabla 


([UTors. 








MISCELLANEOUS. 


{\QUITABLE REVERSIONARY INTEREST SOCIETY, 
LIMITED, (Established 1835.) Capital (paid up), £500,000. 
URCHASES REVERSION3 and LIFE INTERESTS ani GRANTS LOAN3 


thereon. 
Apply SECRETARIES, 10 Lancaster Place, Strand, W.C. 2. 


MAKE MONEY BY WRITING. 


°50 PRIZE.—Send postage (2d.) for particulars and copy of 
oy How to Earn Money while Learning How to Write for Newspapers and 
Magazines.” Practical and comprehensive Correspondence Courses—Fiction and 
Articles, &c, Expert Literary Directors. Constructive Criticism. Beginners 
taught how to make work saleable, Exceptional testimonials,—Address EDITORIAL 
(Dept. 8),-22 Chancery Lane, London, W.C. 2. 


} ESIDENT PATIENTS.—ILLUSTRATED booklet describing 

the residences, &c., of numerous DOCTORS in all parts—Town, Country, 
Seaside—who receive PRIVATE PATIENTS (Mental, Neurasthenics, Invallds, 
Copvalescents, &c.), Post free on application toMr, A. V, STOREY, General Manager, 
Medical, &c,, Association, Ltd., 22 Craven Strect, Trafalgar Square, London, W.C, 2, 


} EAL LACE, YOUGHAL.—Irisu Port. Limerick. Irisn 

CROCHET, Collars, Fichus, Berthes, Handkerchiefs, Bridal Veils, Teacloths, 
Centres, —— Frontals, &c, Golden, Silver, and Wedding Presents. Selcction 
ecnt on approval, Direct from the LACE ECHOOL, Presentation Convent, Youghal, 
Co. Cork, Old laces mended and cleaned. 





THEENIC Scotch Woven UNDERWEAR, in all textures, 
_ 4s unsurpassed for comfort, durability, quality, and valuc, Guarantecd 
Unshrinkable, Write to makers for patterns and prices, 
Dept, 27, ATHEENIC MILLS, HAWICK, SCOTLAND, 
G UARANTEED NEW-LAID EGGS for PRESERVING. 
J £6 10s. per case of 360, carriage paid, Cash with order.—Apply to BRANAS 
POULTRY FARM, Liandrillo, Corwen, 
Eggs will be almost unobtainable during the coming wiatcr, 
A RTIFICIAL TEETH (OLD) BOUGHT.—HighestValue assured. 
Up to 7s. per tooth pinned cn Vulcanite, 128. on Silver, 15s. on Gold, 
£2 on Platinum. Cash or offer by return. If offer not accepted parcel returned 
postfree. Dest prices paid for Old Gold and Silver Jewellery (broken or otherwise). 
fatisfaction guarantecd by the reliable firm. 
8. CANN & CO.,, 694 Market Street, Manchester. Estd. 1850. 


( LD ARTIFICIAL TEETH BOUGHT. 
" Terzons wishing to receive full value should apply to the actual manufacturers, 
Messrs. BROWNING, instead of to provincial buyers. If forwarded by post, vaiuc 
per return or offer made.—Chief Offices, 63 Oxford Street, London. LEstd. 100 years, 
On ye exterminated with BLATTIS, A SCIENTIFIC 

REMEDY invented and guaranteed by E, Howarth, F.Z.8. Supplied by 
erder to the Royal Household, Used in War Hospitals, Tins is, Od., 28, Gd,, 5s., 
post free.—HOW ARTHS, 471 Crookesmoore Road, Sheffield, 


APPEALS. 
MNHE NATIONAL HOSPITAL FOR 
PARALYSED AND EPILEPTIC (ALBANY MEMORIAL), 
QUEEN SQUARE, BLOOMSBURY, W.C. 
HM, 


SEVENTY SOLDIERS SUFFERING FROM SEVERE MENTAL AND NER- 
VOUS SHOCK AND NERVE INJURIES ARE IN THE WARDS, 


SUBSCRIPTIONS, LEGACIES BADLY NEEDED, 


THE 


PatRon : Tae KING, 


DONATIONS, 


Treasurer: THE EARL OF HARkROWBY, Secretary: Goprrey H, Hamitroy. 


THE PRIME MINISTER and 
FIELD-MARSHAL SIR DOUGLAS HAIG on 


THE HUNDRED LOST HUTS 


THE 2 


CHURCH ARMY 


(Registered under the War Charities Act, 1916), 


| grieve to hear that the Church Army is so hard hit in losing Recreation 
Huts and Centres with equipment and stores. | trust they may soon be 
renowed to cheer and inspire our magnificent troops. They have meant 
much to our men wending their way to the trenches and those returning 
with the marks of battie upon them. D. LLOYD GEORGE. 
1 much regret to learn that the Church Army lost so many of its Recroa- 
tion Centres for men, which had to be abandoned during the recent fighting. 
One cannot pay too high tribute for the comfort and Inspiration which the 
Church Army Huts and other means of ministration have been to our 
herecic troops. D. HAIG. 
PLEASE CONTRIBUTE TOWARDS THE £80,000 
required by the Church Army to make good the lost Huts, &c., and for other war 
activities, for the sake of the gallant men who are doing and bearing so much 
for us, 
Huts cost £500, Tents £300, fully equipped. 
Cheques, crossed ** Barclays’,a/e Church Army,” payable to Prebendary CaRLILF, 
D.D., Hon. Chief Secretary, Headquarters, Bryanston Street, Marble Arch, 
London, W. 1. 


CHURCH OF ENGLAND 


WAIFS and STRAYS SOCIETY 


Patrons: T.M. The KING and QUEEN. 


37th ANNIVERSARY, 1918, 
TUESDAY, MAY 7th. 


8.45 a.m.—Cclebration of the Holy Communion, Crypt Chapel, St. Paul's Cathedral, 
11 a.m.—Annual General Meeting, Chapter House, St. Paul's Cathedral, 
3 p.m,—Annual Public Meeting, Caxton Hall, Westminster. 
Chairman: The Bishop oF LONDON. 
H.R.H. Princess Lovisz, Duchess of Argyll, 
will receive purses for the Society’s WAR LMERGENCY FUND, 


Tickets for the Public Mecting can be obtained on application to oe 
Prebendary RuDOLF, Old Town Hall, Kennington Koad, London, 8.5. 11, 
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The National Refuges & Training 
Ship ‘Arethusa.’ 


2,500 4 HAVE JOINED THE 
ROYAL NAVY. OLD BOYS ARE 
SERVING IN 120 BRITISH REGIMENTS. 


Funds are Urgently Needed 


THE WAR HAS MEANT GREATLY 
INCREASED EXPENSES 


Patrons : THE KING AND QUEEN. 

Chairman and Treasurer : 
C. E, MALDEN, Esq., M.A. 

H. BRISTOW WALLEN, H. G, COPELAND. 
164 Shaftesbury Avenue, W.C. 2. 


Joint Secretaries : 
London Offices : 
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Sold by all Chemists at 1s. gd., 35., 





> SERVICE BOOTS 


FOR SEVERE WEAR 
AND REAL COMFORT. 


® BOOTS & SHOES 


FOR CIVILIAN WEAR 
are in short supply, but 
are worth waiting for. 


THEY LAST SO LONG. 















" The First Geod” 


Health,’ said the t Herrick, 
‘was the first g lent to men. 
But the strenuous conditions of 


modern life make it imperative 
that every care should be taken of this first 
and greatest loan—to employ it to the best 
advantage. The use of ‘BYNOGEN’ is 
eminently calculated to effect 
this purpose. 

Containing a suitable proportion of a 
specially prepared extract—in a soluble 
form—obtained from selected whole 
wheat and malt, with milk-protein and 
organic phosphates, ‘ BYNOGEN ’ is 
distinguished from other nerve-foods 
by its agreeable flavour. It is a food 
adjunct that induces healthy sleep. 


ogen 


ealth 
5s., and 9s. 
ALLEN & HANBURYS, Ld. 
Lombard Street, London, E.C. 3 
Established in the City of London, A.D. 1715. 


no; 
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SUFFERERS FROM 


DEA F N ESS 
HEAD ‘NOISES 


are earnestly advised by Messrs. A. Vernon-Ward (London), 
Ltd., the famous London Experts in Deafness and Head 
Noises and all affections of the ear, to obtain full particulars 
of their wonderful electro-phonetic system. 


As a result of long scientific research and an intimate know. 
ledge of that most delicate organ the ear, Messrs. Vernon-Ward 
are able to place at the disposal of all sufferers of Deafness 
and Head Noises 


THE ONLY PERMANENT REMEDY 


obtainable, this permanence being the outcome of the purely 
scientific principle on which this wonderful new treatment is 
based—that is to say, on the 


ENTIRE RE-EDUCATION 
THE EAR 


to the perception of normal sounds, on the same principle as 
that of a child learning the alphabet. It is this principle 
which makes the treatment so invaluable in cases of deafness 
resulting from shock. The improvement, which is progressive 
and cumulative, is manifested in the initial stages of the 
treatment, and the patient is enabled to test for himself the 
almost miraculous results obtained after each treatment, 
which lasts only half an hour, and is 


ABSOLUTELY PAINLESS! 


Vernon-Ward have installed at their consulting 





OF 


Messrs. 
rooms an 


ELABORATE AND INFALLIBLE 
SYSTEM OF TESTING, 


which is a revelation to the patients of the effect UPON THE 
EAR ITSELF. 

Messrs. Vernon-Ward will be happy to give all sufferers from 
Deafness, Head Noises, &c., a 


FREE CONSULTATION 


at their well-known West-end establishment, and to place at 
their disposal a large file of letters received from 


GRATEFUL PATIENTS, 


whose testimony, written over signatures that alone suffice 
to place the Vernon-Ward treatment on the highest pinnacle 
of efficacy and reliability, cannot fail to carry supreme con- 
viction to the reader as to the absolute uniqueness of this 
purely natural and scientific system, which sweeps the old 
methods into the oblivion of antiquity. 








Can you afford to ignore so magnificent an opportunity to 
regain your hearing, and to return to the normal world from 
which you have been cut off for so long? Would you refuse 
to have your income doubled ? Of course not! Then, why 
refuse to redouble your joy in living and your 


EFFICIENCY IN YOUR WORK 
IN LIFE, 


in the execution of which you have been so tragically handi- 
capped by your affliction ? 
Vernon- 


If you caunot call at present, write for Messrs. 


Ward's 
FREE SCIENTIFIC WORK 


on Deafness, Head Noises, and all affections of the ear, which 
is written in clear and simple English, and will be sent you 
on application by return of post. 


A. VERNON-WARD (London), 


4 Cavendish Hous:, Vere Street, 
Cavendish Square, London, W. 1. 


Mayfair 2200. 


Ltd., 











Telephone : 
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BRAIN BATTLES. 














WHY 








“ PELMANISM ” 





TRIUMPHS. 





Over and over again people remark “ how extraordinary 
it is that Pelmanism should make such progress at such a 
time.”’ 

Those are the people who do not know what Pelmanism 
is and what it does. 

The triumph of Pelmanism causes no surprise to those 
who have taken a Pelman Coutse ; their only surprise is 
that ‘‘ Pelmanism ’’ was not made an essential part of the 
national education years ago. 

“Tf I had only known,” a good many Pelmanists say, 
“T would have taken the Course years ago.’’ ‘‘I would 
not take {1,000 to be without my Pelman books,”’ said 
an Army officer recently. “If people only realised the 
facts, the doors of the Pelman Institute would be literally 
besieged by eager applicants,” says Truth. 

Why this extraordinary enthusiasm for Pelmanism ? 
Simply because Pelmanism is doing a work which can be 
accomplished by no other known means. “ Pelmanism ”’ 
is playing a part in our national life which is comparable 
to that which our munition works play in the War ; it is 
equipping the rank and file of the nation for the battle 
of life. 

it is not always realised that life and work are “ brain 
battles.’’ Day after day, week after week, year after year, 
you—and every man and woman, too—are fighting 
“brain battles.” It is your brain against other brains ; 
your brain against obstacles, hindrances, difficulties, 
problems. You are using your brain all the time, and the 
better your brain the better your position, your income and 


your prospects. 


Cases in Point. 


That is a general statement. It can be illustrated by 
hundreds of cases in point. Here are a few selected at 
tandom from letters received from the many thousands of 
men and women (of all vocations) who have taken a 
Pelman Course and have voluntarily written to say how 
greatly it has benefited them : 


— Placed my (medical) practice on a satisfactory 
basis. 

— Rise of {145 per annum. 

— Gained promotion and a D.S.O. (Major). 

— Doubled my turnover. 

— Salary increased by {125 (woman). 

— Naval promotion (Captain). 

— Salary improved 300 per cent. 

— Secured promotion (Lieut.-Col.). 

— Literary prize of {250. 

— My income has gone up 300 per cent. 

— Substantial increase in my salary. 

Increase of salary of 50 per cent. 

Increased turnover and salary. 

— Got a D.S.O., M.C., and mention in despatches. 

— My turnover has beaten all records. 

— My business has increased considerably. 

— Salary exactly double. 

— Added {80 to my commission account. 

— I have had a 40 per cent. rise. 

— The means of making my income double. 

— Greatest increase in business, 


83 Admirals and Generals 


and over 25,000 officers and men of the Navy and Army 
have adopted Pelmanism, as well as over 250,000 men and 
women in business and professional life. It is directed 
through the post, and is simple to follow. It takes up very 
little time. It involves no hard study. It can be practised 
anywhere, in the trenches, in the office, in the train, in 
Spare minutes during the day. And yet in quite a short 
time it has the effect of developing the mind, just as 
physical exercise develops the muscles, of increasing your 
personal efficiency, and thus doubling your all-round 
Capacity and income-earning power. 





The improvement begins with the first lesson, and con- 
tinues increasingly right up to the final lesson of the Course. 
Individual instruction is given through the post, and the 
student receives the utmost assistance from the large expert 
staff of instructors at the Institute in solving particular 
personal difficulties and problems. 


GREAT BUSINESS BENEFITS. 


How to Increase Your Income. 

As a training for Business Efficiency and Professional 
Success a Course of Pelman is invaluable. 

The Pelman System develops just those business qualities 
which are in the greatest demand in these difficult times. 

As a result those who take the Course find that it greatly 
increases their income-earning powers, and often enables 
them to double, and even treble, their incomes. 

AN ACCOUNTANT writes that the Course has given him 
a greater grip on business matters, which has been recog- 
nised by a substantial increase in salary. 

A SHIPPING CLERK says that the Pelman books are 
his source of inspiration, and that the training has re- 
sulted in a salary increase of 50 per cent. 

A SHOPKEEPER writes that since he began Pelman 
training he has doubled his business. 

A MANAGER states that he has increased his turnover 
and salary through Pelmanism. 

A FARMER says that the Course has paid for itself several 
times over in his case. 

A CLERK writes that since completing the Course he has 
doubled his salary. 

A WRITER states that he has received, as a result of 
Pelman training, a rise of 70 per cent. 

A BANK CASHIER speaks of the clearness of mental 
vision, quickness of decision, and increased self-confi- 
dence brought about by the Pelman System. 

A DIRECTOR says that the great charm of the Course 
to him was the realisation of greater power to train him- 
self for more and more efficiency. 

A CIVIL SERVANT states that his official position 
has been improved as the result of Pelmanism. 

A NATIONAL HEALTH OFFICIALsays that he has in- 
creased his salary by 60 per cent., and has increased also 
his self-confidence, will-power, and observation since 
taking the Pelman Course. 

A DOCTOR says that the Course has been “a splendid 
investment.” 

A SOLICITOR states that it has enabled him to deal with 
professional work far more efficiently. 

AN ENGINEER writes that it has given him the ability 
to do more and better work with greater rapidity and 
less fatigue. 

A CLERGYMAN wmentions that the Course has enabled 
him to speak in public without a single note. 

A BARRISTER thanks the Pelman System for enabling 
him to memorise facts and figures in from one-tenth to 
one-quarter the time that would otherwise be needed. 

AN ARCHITECT says that, amongst other benefits, 
he has enlarged his income by 300 per cent. by the applica- 
tion of the principles laid down in the Course. 
Every man and every woman, whatever his or her posi- 

tion, income, or aims, should read the explanation of 

*‘Pelmanism’’ so interestingly given in ‘‘ Mind and 

Memory,” a book which may be truly said to have opened 

the doors of success for hundreds of thousands of all 

classes. 

“Mind and Memory ”’ (in which the Pelman Course is 
fully described, with a synopsis of the lessons) will be sent 
gratis and post free, together with a full reprint of Truth’s 
famous Report and a form entitling readers of the 
SPECTATOR to the complete Pelman Course at one-third 
less than the usual fee, on application to The Pelman 





Institute, 96, Pelman House, Bloomsbury Street, London, 
W.C. I. 
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Some Pages of War Service 





The Bible Society spares no pains and no expense to secure 
that God’s Book shall speak as clearly and simply and sweetly 
as possible to every man in his own tongue. Even while the 
world is at war, the Society has not slackened in its sacred task. 
Here are a few quite recent examples. 


For Japan 
The revision of tho Japanese Now Testament has now been 
completed and published. 


For China 

The revision of the Bible has at length been finished in 
Wenli, the classical form of the language which appeals to 
educated Chinese. 

After twenty-seven years’ labour, the revision of the Bible 
has just been finished in Mandarin—that form of Chinese which 
fs spoken and read by the vast majority of people in China. This 
Mecndarin version addresses more human beings than the English 
Bible itself. 


For Italy 
Diodati’s classical version of the New Testament has been 
revised and printed for modern Italians. 


For Serbia 

The Bible Society has just set apart a considerabls sum to 
defray the cost of a revision of the Serbian New Testament ; 
this task is being undertaken by learned Serbian ecclesiastics 
who are now in England. 


For Bulgaria 

In the service it renders, the Society knows no distinction 
between friend and foe. More than fifty years ago it published 
the first Bible ever printed in Bulgarian. Before 1914 it had 
set on foot a careful revision of the Bulgarian version. This 
has since beon completed, and is now passing through the press. 

Send a gift to the Secretaries, 146 Queen Victoria Street, 
Lendon, E.C. 4. 


FIGHTING FOR OUR LIVES. 


A Speech delivered at Plymouth 


LORD MILNER. 


ON SALE EVERYWHERE, 


3d. net. 


CONSTABLE & 


co. Ltd. 


LONDON : 


220 IN MONEY PRIZES 


are offered each month by the Monthly Magazine, ‘‘ THE FUTURE,” for an 
ESSAY, and for short translations from FRENCH and GERMAN into ENGLISH, 
and ENGLISH into ESPERANTO. If your bookseller does not stock ** THE 
FUTURE,” send P.O. 7d. for Specimen Number :— 
TKE FUTURE (Dopt. SR), 10 Essex St., Strand, London, W.C. 2. 
1¥OOKS FOR SALE. Scott's Novels, 25 vols., 50s. (pub. 878. 6d.) ; 
Thackeray, 20 vols., £5 5s. (cost £10 10s.) ; Dickens, 20 vols, £4; Bryan's 
Dict, of Painters, 5 vols, £5 ‘Lda. ; Pepys’ Load Ay | Wheatley, 10 vols,, £6; ‘Wheeler's 
Old Furniture, ids. ; Riggs’ 1 ~ lee Sain 45s. Catalogues free. 


Hooks bought. 3,000 } books wan nted ; list Speciall wanted; Ency. Brit., 
Theta paper. £21 offered, —HOLLAND BROS. wai John Bright Street, Birmiagham 


CLERGY MUTUAL 


ASSURANCE SOCIETY, 1829. 
NO SHAREHOLDERS. NO AGENTS. NO COMMISSION. 


Past or Present Members of the 


UNIVERSITIES and PUBLIC SCHOOLS, 


as well as the 


CLERGY and THEIR RELATIVES, 


are now admissible to 


ALL BENEFITS OF THE SOCIETY. 
“ Without -Profit ” 








mn to the General 


Policies, 
low rates. 


Public, at exceptionally 
2 & 3 THE SANCTUARY, S.W. 


Office : 
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THE GERMAN CREED AND THE AEROPLANE, By Harold F, Wratt, 

FALSE AND TRUE IDEALISM IN THE WAR. By the Very Rev, Canon’ William Barry, D.p, 
BHITAIN’S TRUE WEALTH AND THE UXIMPORTANCE OF THE WAR DEBT. 
By J. El 
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SAFE FROM DEMOCRACY ? K.C.LE., C.V.0., MP, 
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By the Rev, A, H, T, 


“HOWEVER . . 


: Clarke, 
ULSTER AND THE IRISH TANGLE: 
(1) THE * UNREASONABLENESS’ OF ULSTER, By 
(2) ‘THE KEEPERS OF THE Door.” 
1ondon;: Spottisweode, Ballantyne & Co., Ltd., 
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OBITER SCRIPTA. V. By Freprric HARRISON, D.C.L. 

MANY-HEADED DEMOCRACIES AND WAR, By Po.iticvs, 

THE FIGHT AGAINST STARVATION, By VeEctis, 

THE ENTENTE AND AUSTRIA, By A, H, E. Tayior. 

CHARACTERS IN THE COMMONS, By Avpiror TantuM, 

THE COMMERCIAL SPIRIT AND MODERN UNREST. By HARoup Sprrp, 

PROFITEERING. By J. H. BaLrour-Browxe, K.C., LL.D. 

IN MEMORY OF A PALACE, By Manrcarer I. Woops. 

SOVEREIGNTY OF THE AIR IN ITS RELATION TO CIVIL AERIAL TRANS- 

PORT. By CLAUDE GRAHAME-WHITE and HaRkyY HARPER. 

MR. REDMOND _- ja LEADER; AND HIS LEGACY, 

DEBUSSY. By WIN EVANS. 

THE “ SPARE. TIME ” FORCE, By Caprain W, Cecil Price. 

CONSTITUTIONAL REFORMS FOR BRITISH INDIA. By Sr. Nisa Srixon, 

HISTORY OF = WAR—THE GREAT BATTLE, WITH MAPS, 
LONDON: CHAPMAN AND Hatt, Lap. 


Joseph R. Fisher, 
By Jean Victor Bates, 
1 New Street Square. 


By JOHN McGnratu, 


The Contemporary Review. | 


MAY, 1918. 2s. Gd. net. 
MAN-POWER AND THE NEW MILITARY SERVICE ACT, 
By the Right Hon, Sir Donald Maclean, MP, 
THE ALLIES AND THE SUPREME ISSUE. By William Harbutt Dawson, 
PESSIMISM IN THE PRESS AND ITS CAUSES, By Colonel F, N, Maude, 
IKISH RIGHTS AND BRITISH HONOUR, 
G. Swift MacNeill, MP, 


By 
THE AFTERMATH OF REVOLUTION AND. tHe FUTURE OF Re a 
By Baron Heyking, 
EUDOXE IRENEE MIGNOT. 


By Baron von Hiigel, 
“SHE ELEMENTS OF FUTURE SPAIN 


By 8. de Madariaga. 
PULIcE _— AS A PROFESSION FOR WOMEN By D, O. G. Pets 
DEL 


By Rosa Newmareh, 
INTELLLCTUAL ACTIVITY IN FRANCE DURING 





THE WAR. 
By Count 8, C, de Soissona, 
LABOUR FROM AN EMPLOYER'S POINT OF VIEW. By E. D. Simon, 
INDIAN IDEA-S AND PRESENT DAY REALITIES. 
By Nicol Macnicol, D.Litt, 
THE POLITICAL CONDITION OF MEXICO, By H. Grahame Nichards, 
A SABBATH OF SPRINGIIME, By Walter Raymond, 
LITERARY SUPPLEMEN' :—BOTTOM’S DREAM. 
By J. E. G. de Montmorency, 


** * Blackwood’s’ is an epitome in little of the British Empire—a monthly 
reminder that its boundaries are world-wide; that it has been won and kept 
by the public-school pluck of our soldiers and sailors ; that in warfare, literature, 
and art it has a glorious history; that its sons have ever been travellers and 
sportsmen, and that its politics have still astrong strain of conservative Imperialism. 
Old as it is, ‘ Blackwood’s’ shows no signs of becoming old-fashione , because 
it represents and appeals to all that is best in the undying genius of the 4 

—The Times. 


“BLACKWOOD” 


“* The Most Brilliant of our Magazines.” 
“** Black d’r 





ins without a rival.” 


Contains : 
By Cartain E. Ti. KEeewine. 
ds. By Kvraxon. 
Looking Att—Wignht Rounds—in the Barred Zone—A Matter of Routine— 
Who Cares? 
Through the Door of the Masai. By 
A Diplomatist of the Sixteenth Century. 
Ahmed Deen: A True Story of the Indian Frontier. 
By Generat Sir James Wittcocss, G.C.M.G. 
Some Months in Bessarabia. 
By A MEMBER OF THE Scottish WOMEN’S Hospital. 
On Patrol.—Vi. An Entente. By Kiaxoy. 
Escaped! Adventures in German Captivity. By Watcace ELLisoy. 
Trade-Control: Past and Present. By Karuarine F, Dovexty. 
Musings without Method— 


The Kaiser's Battle and the Kaiser's War—German Witnesses to the Truth: 
Muhion aid Lichnowsky. 


MAY No. 
An Escape ft from Turkey in Asia. 


BaTourl. 
By 0. P 





Subscribers both at home and abroad can have ‘‘ Blackwood’s Magazine” sent by 
post monthly from the Publishing Office, 45 George Street, Edinburgh, for 30s. yearly. 


OOKS.— Andrews’ Study of Adolescent Education, 2s., pub. 58; 
Punch, 100 Vols, in 25, fine set, £7 10s.; Burke’s Peerage, new, 1915, 11s. ; 
Debrett's Peerage, new, 1915, 2 Vols., 0s. 6d.; Mason's Bib jography of Oscat 
Wilde’s Works, 128. Cd. ; rtance of Being Narnest , 43, ; Stevenson's 
a. Fait. de Luxe, 128. 6d. ; wden Clarke's Concordance to Shakespeare, 
15s. nackeray's Works, “ Biogravbleal ” Edition, 13 Vols., “e morocco, handsom? 
set, “ist os., 1907; McCarthy’ a Irish Land and Irich Libert George Moore's 
Brook Kerith, LP., Signed by Author, £2 108.; Lawrence, ieltsabothan Playhouse 
and other Studies, 2 Vols., 158. ; 100,0¢0 books in stock. Catalogues on application 
Wanted, Children’s Eneyclope ia. ols. ; 25. off.: Ency. Brit., last edit., £21 offered 
29 Vole, —EDWAKD BAKER'S GREAT BOOKSHOP, John Bright St. Birmingham 
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Mr. HEINEMANN’S LIST 
THE HEART OF ALSACE 


By BENJAMIN VALLOTTON. 6s. net. 


A story by the author of ‘‘ The Immortal Potterat,’’ based on 
the writer’s personal experience of German rule in Alsace. 


New ZEALANDERS IN SAMOA 
By Lt. L. P. LEARY, M.C. (late N.Z.R.). 6s. net. 


The first, detailed account of the occupation of R. L. Stevenson’s 
island by New Zealand forces. 


PHILIP GIBBS’ NEW BOOK. 


From BAPAUME TO PASSCHENDAELE 


By PHILIP GIBBS. 6s. net. 


ATTACK 


With an Introduction by Joun MASEFIELD. 


THE New Book oF Martyrs 





By E. G. LIVEING. 
ls. 6d. net. 

















By GEORGES DUHAMEL. 5s. net. 
Author of ‘‘ Zella Sees Herself.” 
THE WAR WORKERS 
By E. M. DELAFIELD. 6s. net. 
Author of ‘ Regiment of Women.” 
FIRST THE BLADE 
6s. net. 


A Novel by CLEMENCE DANE. 


“The best bit of work that’s come my way for many a long 
week,”"—Mr. Punch. 





GEORGE MOORE’S WORKS. 
Two New Volumes Now Ready. 6s. net each. 


A MUMMER’S WIFE A Novel. 
CONFESSIONS OF A YOUNG MAN 


London: WM. HEINEMANN 20-21 Bedford Street, W.C. 2. 











G. BELL & SONS, Ltd. 


The English Middle Class: an Historical 
Study. 


By R. H. GRETTON, Author of “‘ The King’s Government,” 
&c. &s. 6d. net. 


“An admirable example of social and economic investigation.”’ 
—New Statesman. 

















A History of Serbia. 
By Captain W. H. V. TEMPERLEY, M.A., F.R.H.S., Tutor 
in History and Fellow of Peterhouse, Cambridge. Demy 8vo. 
With Maps. 10s. 6d. net. 
“This handsome volume is at once judicial and sympathetic, 
and is marked throughout by sound learning, a — style, 
and real historical insight.’—The Times Literary Supplement. 


A Short History of English Literature in 


the Nineteenth Century. 
By Prof. W. H. HUDSON, Staff Lecturer in Literature to the 
Extension Board, University of London. Crown 8vo. 38. net. 
i in most respects admirably done. His judgments are 


sound, his survey wide ; he writes concisely but without dullness.”’ 
—Church Times. 


Greek Ideals. 


By C. DELISLE BURNS, Author of “ Political Ideals,” ‘‘ The 
Morality of Nations,” &c. Crown 8vo. 5s. net. 

“ Mr. Burns succeeds in making Greece live again, and this because 

he is alive himself. He has an almost unequalled power 
of giving a concrete meaning to terms.” —Athenaewm. 


The Expansion of British India (1818-1858) : 


A Source-Book of Indian History. 
By G. ANDERSON, M.A., Professor of History, Elphinstone 
College, Bombay, and M. SUBEDAR, B.A., B.Sc., F.R.S.S., 
Professor of Political Economy at the University of Calcutta. 
Demy 8vo. 4s. 6d. 

admirably fulfils its purpose.” 


“ 7 
—Scotsman, 


YORK HOUSE, PORTUGAL STREET, W.C. 2. 





Macmillan & Co.'s List. 
Pitt. By LORD ROSEBERY. Library Edition, 
With Photogravure Portraits, 8vo. 8s, 6d. net. 


SECOND EDITION JUST PUBLISHED. 
John Keats: His Life and 


ao yee his Friends, Critics, 


and After-Fame. 
By Sir SIDNEY COLVIN. With Portraits and other 
Illustrations. 8vo. 18s. net. 


The Daily Graphic.—“ Sir Sidney Colvin has achieved high success 
- . . There is hardly a page in this masterly book without ite fresh 
light upon the life or art of its subject.” 

The Daily Chronicle—“ Taken ail in all, as blography, critical estimate, 
memoir, the book is one of the best and soundest things ever done on 
Keats and a lasting contribution to English letters,” 


British Campais ns 
Flanders (1690-1794). 


Being Extracts from “A History of the British 
Army.” By the Hon. J. W. FORTESCUE. With 
Maps and Plans. Extra Crown 8vo. 8s. 6d. net. 


The Morning Post,—“ It was a happy thought to bring together these 
extracts from Mr. Fortescue’s noble and iltuminating ‘History of the 
British Army,” ‘ 


A Sporting and Dramatic 
Career. By ALFRED E. T. WATSON (‘ Rapier’’), 
Editor of The Badminton Magazine. 8vo. 12s. net. 


The Morntng Post.—“ A treasury of remembrance indeed, . . [ wish 1 © 
could quote all the quotable things in a book which, though he keeps 
py in the background, so charmingly reveals a personality of engaging 
charm.” 











JAMES STEPHENS’S NEW VOLUME OF POEMS. 


Reincarnations. 
By JAMES STEPHENS, Author of “ The Crock of 
Gold,” &c. Crown 8vo. 3s. 6d. net. 


SIR RABINDRANATH TAGORE 
Lover’s Gift and Crossing. 
By Sir RABINDRANATH TAGORE. 5s. net. 
ALGERNON BLACKWOOD’S NEW STORY. 


The Promise of Air. 


By ALGERNON BLACKWOOD. | 6s. net. 














Essays on the Early History 
of the Church and_ the 
Ministry. 

ine gage Edited by H. B. SWETE, D.D. 


A Commentary to Kant’s 
“Critique of Pure Reason.” 


By NORMAN KEMP SMITH, D.Phil., McCosh Pro- 
fessor of Philosophy, Princeton University. 8vo. 
21s. net. 





Some Suggestions in Ethics. 
By BERNARD BOSANQUET, D.C.L., LL.D. 
Extra crown 8vo. 6s. net. 


The Timer.— The form of these little dissertations is in fact admirable. 
They are written with ease, lucidity, and a dialectical brilliance.” 


Defence and Foreign Affairs: 
A Suggestion for the Empire. By Z. A. LASH, 
K.C., LL.D. With Prefatory Note by Sir EDMUND 
WALKER, C.V.O., LL.D., D.C.L. 8vo. 2s. 6d. net. 








W. and A. K. JOHNSTON’S WAR MAPS. 


Belgium & North-East France. 


25 by 20 inches. Coloured, Unmounted. 6d. net, 
Cloth, folded. 1s. 3d. net. 


Between Paris and Berlin. 


40 by 30 inches. Coloured, Unmounted. 1s. 6d. net. 
Cloth, folded. 3s. net. 


MACMILLAN & CO., LTD., LONDON, W.C. 2, 





H) TCHINGS OF CHARLES KEENE. Illustrated price list 

on application. “ Art is not measured by yoy 2 and to examine this 
little series carefully ts to agree with M. Bracquemond that Charles Keene’s etchings 
will henceforth be ranked with those of the great etchers of all time.”—Jos, PENNELL, 


ENEAS MacKAY, 43-44 Murray Place, Stirling, 
Magnificent Engravings, the property of LADY LUCAS, 
N ESSRS. SOTHEBY, WILKINSON, and HODGE 
will SELL by AUCTION at their large Galleries, 34 and 35 New Bond Street, 
W. 1, on TUESDAY, MAY 7th, and Two Following Days, at ONE o'clock precisely, 
Magnificent Engravings, the property of the LADY LUCAS, from the famous 
historical collection formerly at Wrest 


Park, Beds. 
May be viewed two days prior, Catalognes may be had, Lllustrated coples, 


price 2s, 6d, each, 
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CAMBRIDGE UNIVERSITY PRESS 


A History of American Literature 


Edited by W. P. TRENT, Professor of English in Columbia University; JOHN ERSKINE, Professor of 
English in Columbia University; STUART P. SHERMAN, Professor of English in the University of Illinois - 
and CARL VAN DOREN, Head Master of The Brearley School. ‘ 

In 3 Royal 8vo volumes, supplementary to The Cambridge History of English Literature, divided into 3 books :— 
Book I, Colonial and Revolutionary Literature; Book II, Early National Literature, 1789-1850; Book I] 
Later National Literature, 1850-1900. Vol. I, containing Book I and part of Book IT, is now ready. Price 15s net. 
This work, written by a numerous body of scholars from every section of the United States and from Canada, and 


similar in scope and method to The Cambridge History of English Literature, will furnish a history of the literature written 
in English in the United States from the first settlement to the end of the nineteenth century. A prospectus giving full 


particulars will be sent on request. 


The Cambridge History of English Literature 


Edited by Sir A. W. WARD, Litt.D., F.B.A., and A. R. WALLER, M.A. 14 Volumes. Royal 8vo. Cloth, 
£6 6s net ; half-morocco, £10 10s net. Separate volumes, 10s net each in cloth; 17s 6d net each in shalf-moroece, 


“This rich composite history of English literature is a real service to English. scholarship. It presents us with the firsi 
adequate treatment of many neglected parts of our literary history, and it throws new light on many old themes. . . , 
This is the first attempt by a body of scholars jto tell the story of our literature on a scale worthy of its greatness.” 


i The Saturday Review 
The Prigins of the War 


Lectures delivered by J. HOLLAND ROSF, Litt.D., Reader in Modern History in the University of Cambridge, 
Third edition. Crown 8vo. Paper covers. 1s net. 


. showa knowledge of the subject, in the past as well as the present, which is probably unrivalled, 
This is indeed a masterly survey of the 














“The lectures . 
and the writer understands the bearing of each and of all the facts he handles. 
situation and the history which led up to it.”—The Guardian 


Cambridge Essays on Education.  Laited }; 





Social Life in Britain from the Conquest 
‘ 7s] ‘ 7 - > > a} 2 
to the Reformation. A Series of Extracts from A. C. BENSON, C.V 0., LL.D., Master of Magdalene College 
‘ ros » ee eeretaeninad with an introduction by the Right Hon. VISCOUNT BRYCE 
Contemporary Writers. Compiled by G. G. COULTON, M.A., O.M. Demy 8vo. 7s 6d net. 
St Catharine’s College, Cambridge. With 5 plates. Demy CONTRIBUTORS.—J. L. Paton, M.A. ; The Very Rev. W. R. Incr, D.D. 
8vo. 158 net. A. C, Benson, C.V.0., LL.D.; W. W. VauGHan, M.A.; A. MANSBRIDGE 
“The volume ig packed with most fascinating reading. . . . We do not M.A.; NOWELL SmiTH, M.A.; W. BaTESON, F.R.S.; F, B, MAM, M.A, 
think that Mr Coulton has omitted any aspect of social life, from the religious J. H. Bapiey, M.A.; Sir J. D, McCiure, LL.D,; F, Roscos, 
to the sporting, from the pursuit of sonnet to the catering for tie home, and “ An interesting and stimulating book, and much of it . . . appeals t 
the book should appeal to a very wide circle of readers.” people who know nothing about the actual work of teaching.” 
The Pall Mall Gazette Lhe Times Literary Supplemen 
Germany, 1815-1890. 3 Vols. By Sir ADOLPHUS| The Problem of the Fourth Gospel. »; 
Ww ILLIAM WARD, Litt.D., F.B.A., Master of Peterhouse. H. LATIMER JACKSON, D.D., of Christ’s College, Cam 
Vol. If, 1852-1871. ,. With Sections by SPENSER bridge, sometime Hulsean Lecturer. Demy 8vo. 6s net. 
WILKIN SON, M.A., Chichele Professor of Military History, This book ig based to some extent on the author’s.earlier work, The Fourti 
Oxford. With 19 maps and plans. Crown 8vo. 12s net. Gospel and some Recent German Criticism. It is not, however, a revised cditics 
— I, 1815-1852, 12s net, already published. Vol. IiI in of that work, but is to all intents and purposes a new book. 
the press.) Cambridge Historical Series. . 
saat A book which gives a fected ot the most important events = German The Epistle to the Hebrews. Edited, with 
sistory, and as a han « for students is probably superior to anything of the introduction and notes, by the Rev. A. NAIRNE, D.D 
" ind th th ; ner . 2 a ae os y rp . oe aVe - 49 . 
Re RS SS Rae Seem guntaees Ss Giomaay Gee. "—ses Tene Extra feap 8vo. 4s 6d net. Cambridge Greek Testament. 
“ A great commentary on Hebrews. . . . Within the relatively brief compes 
Outlines of Medieval Histor y. By Cc. W. ot his smtoodustion he has dealt with all the tmportant subjects tavebess. te 
ata TAN _ " ‘ . A very extended notice would be needed for anything like a just indicatio2 
PREV 1 rk ORT ON, M.A., Fellow of St John’s College, the extraordinary merite of Dr Nairne’s book,”’—The Westminster Gazetle 
Cambridge. With 7 maps. Crown 8vo. 103 6d net. 4.) 
“ An account of the progrees of civilization among the Western nations from \ 
the - — ~ = moon by the fiiteenth century. . . . The historical Materials for the Study of the Bab 
narrative la lucid, well balanced, and admirably accurate, Mr PrevitS Orton ‘ : . 4 ‘ NE 
perzative to lucid, well helnscnd, and admirsbly Religion. Compiled by EDWARD G. BROWNE 
M.A., M.B., F.B.A., F.R.C.P., Sir Thomas Adams Professo 
of Arabie in the Universit } idge. Jith 15 plates 
The Life and Poems of William Cart-| Qe egy ersty Of Cambridge. With 19] 
wright. Edited by R. CULLIS GOFFIN, M.A., Indian “ This writer's new and valuable book is a miscellany of documents até 
shi Se arn ee a - writings which reinforce the keen interest which this oppressed and growip/ 
Edueational Services. Crown 8vo. 63 6d net. faith offers to anyone who inquires how religions grow wp and spread,” 


The poems have been arranged, generally speaking, in the order in which The Seotena 


they appear in the rare 1651 Edition of Cartwright’s Plays and Poems. ‘The 


Songs from the Plays contained in that Edition have also been included here, 
MENNELNEELELELALE AO NLLMNIOSLESES 6 "Traveller’s Narrative Written to Illus: 
Rabelais in his Writings. By w. F. sMITH, M.A, trate the Episode of the Bab. Edited ir 
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English Language and Literature at the University of London, MIRZA HUSEYN of Hamadan. ‘Translated from the Persian 
Goldsmiths’ College. Extra fcap 8vo. 3s net. with an introduction, illustrations and appendices, by E. G 
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PP vat ure P an sty % J, R. TANNER, Litt.D 4 can be used in the structure of Tragedy. ‘The book is arranged throughow 

and formerly Tutor of St John’s College. Crown so that it can be read by those who are not Greek scholars with the help of an) 
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